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Our  lives,  discoloured  with  our  present  woes, 
May  still  grow  white  and  smile  with  happier  hours. 
So  the  pure  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  iitains 
Of  rushing  torrents  and  descending  rains, 
Works  itself  clear,  and  as  it  runs,  refines, 
Till  by  degrees  the  floating  mirror  shines ; 
Reflects  each  flow'r  that  on  the  border  grows^ 
And  a  new  heav'n  in  its  fair  bosom  shows. 

CAPO,  Act  I. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

Thought  requisite  by  the  author, 

IT  happened  that  one  evening  Count 
De  B.  chose  to  take  this  duty  himself, 
and  gave  me  permission  to  go  along 
with  him.  As  the  day  shut  in,  and  we 
walked  together  down  the  sands  to  the 
place,  we  observed  that  the  sky  was 
loaded  with  dark  clouds,  and,  as  our 
seamen  say,  looked  angry;  the  ocean 
heaved  with  black  and  sullen  waves,  and 
the  winds  rose  with  portentous  moans. 
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Scarcely  had  we  reached  the  tower, 
and  examined  the  arms  of  the  guard 
lodged  below,  when  the.  coming  storm 
declared  itself  more  decisively;  and  b}^ 
the  time  we  arrived  at  our  post  in  the 
lantern,  as  we  termed  it,  and  had  closed 
the  door^  all  around  was  wrapped  in 
premature  night,  and  the  elements  were 
completely  at  war. 

The  edifice  in  which  we  were,  was 
the  work  of  ages  long  since  passed 
away,  and  had  been  built  by  a  society 
of  monks,  whose  bones  lay  mouldering 
under  the  ruins  of  their  convent  a  little 
higher  up  on  the  strand.  It  had  in- 
deed withstood  time  and  tempest,  but 
was  visibly  injured  by  the  assaults  of 
both ;  and  now  trembled  at  every  blast. 

I,  as  well  as  the  count,  had  before 
experienced  the  terrors  of  a  storm ;  but 
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we  agreed  that  this  exceeded  all  we 
had  any  idea  of.  The  billows  came 
swelling  and  rolling  towards  us,  with  a 
rapidity  so  terrific,  that  the  soldiers,  at 
the  command  of  the  count,  with  diffi- 
culty made  their  escape  from  beneath, 
and  got  upon  the  beach,  just  as  the 
waters  embraced  the  uppermost  step  of 
the  entrance ;  and  it  was  then  too  late 
for  us  to  descend  and  join  them ;  nor, 
had  there  been  a  boat  at  hand,  could  it 
have  come  near  us  :  we  were  therefore 
obliged  to  trust  to  chance  for  our  se- 
curity; and  as  I  saw  that  De  B.  was 
tranquil,  I  concealed  my  own  emotions 
in  the  best  manner  I  was  able ;  not 
doubting,  at  the  same  time,  that  we 
should  speedily  be  precipitated  into  the 
ocean,  along  with  the  tower,  that  now 
B  2 
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almost  nodded  from  the  double  shocks 
it  received. 

We  had  lighted  four  lamps,  that 
hung  from  the  ceiling;  but  in  suchi  cir- 
cumstances this  illumination  could  be 
of  little  utility  to  any  ship  in  distress  5 
and  as  to  ourselves,  it  vi^as  of  none;  for 
it  contrasted  horribly  with  the  thick 
darkness  outside,  and  served  only  to 
mark  the  danger  we  w^ere  in  to  our 
men,  who  could  not  assist  us. 

Whilst  I  was  engaged  in  trimming 
the  lamps,  my  partner  in  this  distress 
called  to  me,  and  pointed  to  the  win- 
dow which  looked  towards  the  sea;  I 
turned,  and  saw  the  flash  of  a  gun: 
three  more  followed  instantaneously; 
and  were  evidently  signals  of  a  ship  in 
extremity,  driving  before  the  gale  and 
close  in  with  the  shore. 
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De  B.,  whose  presence  of  mind  was 
admirable,  recollected  that  in  a  recess 
at  the  lower  part  of  our  light-house 
there  lay  usually  a  large  coil  of  strong 
rope 5  and  it  occurred  to  him,  that  if 
we  could  but  get  possession  of  this,  it 
might  serve  both  to  further  our  own 
preservation,  and  perhaps  assist  the  at- 
tempts of  the  vessel's  crew  to  save 
themselves. 

We  accordingly  each  took  a  lamp^ 
and  descended  as  low  as  the  rising  of 
the  water  within  would  permit,  with 
some  hope  of  finding  the  cable;  but 
this  forsook  lis  when  we  saw  the  state  of 
matters  there.  The  waves  had  mount- 
ed to  the  level  of  a  square  aperture 
above  the  door ;  and,  as  we  concluded, 
swept  away  every  loose  article  in  the 
b3 


lower  apartment :  but  as  the  water  al- 
ternately advanced  and  retired,  we 
thought  it  best  not  suddenly  to  give 
over  our  inspection  ^  and  watching  the 
moment  of  the  reflux,  I  fortunately 
eaught  at  something  that  floated  withia 
my  reach,  and  drawing  it  after  me, 
found  it  was  the  rope  we  sought  for. 
This  we  dragged  up  with  us  to  the  top, 
and  were  next  to  consider  how  it  could 
be  made  use  of. 

As  the  building  had  not  yet  giveo 
way,  and  the  storm  could  not  be  worse^ 
we  grew  less  apprehensive  for  ourselves, 
as  on  the  subsiding  of  the  water  we 
knew  we  should  be  released ;  but  it  was 
our  "wish  to  exert  our  strength,  if  pos- 
sible, for  the  advantage  of  the  unhappy 
mariners,  whose  cries  now  reached  our 
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ears,  and  made  a  dreadful  addition  to 
the  howling  of  the  wind  and  the  lashing 
of  the  sea. 

The  ship  had  struck  pretty  nearly  on 
a  line  with  the  tower,  and  about  two 
hundred  yards  to  our  left.  The  lights 
on  board,  which  were  numerous,  and 
hung  in  different  parts  of  the  shrouds, 
gave  us  a  sufficient  view  of  those  of 
whose  misery  we  were  forced  to  be  the 
powerless  spectators;  whilst  hundreds 
had  also  gathered  with  torches  on  the 
land,  but  were  unable  to  lend  any  aid 
in  this  hour  of  terror. 

For  myself,  I  could  no  longer  pre- 
serve my  tranquillity,  on  distinguishing 
not  only  the  voices  of  my  fellow-crea- 
tures imploring  assistance,  but  that  the 
sufferers  were  my  countrymen.  With 
what  force  does  this  potent,  and  pre- 
b4 
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cious,    and   ennobling    sentiment — the 

love    of    country  —  twine    round    the 

«/ 

human  heart!  Nor  is  it,  as  it  has 
been  falsely  called,  a  narrow  and  ex- 
cluding principle,  but  concentrated 
philanthropy,  and  virtue  of  the  purest 
kind  ! 

De  B.,  who  was  fully  capable  of  en- 
tering into  my  feelings,  saw  my  in- 
creased agitation,  and  starting  up,  cried 
out  that  something  must  be  done. 
"  Any  thing,  every  thing,"  I  replied : 
"  let  us  but  save  one  life,  if  we  can  do 
no  more  !"  For  now  we  perceived  that 
the  hull  of  the  vessel  scarcely  appeared, 
and  that  numbers  were  climbing  the 
masts  and  clinging  to  the  cordage,  and 
others  endeavouring  to  crowd  into  the 
boat. 

"  I  can  swim,''  said  the  count;  "  can 
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your"  I  told  him  I  could,  in  almost 
any  sea.  "  Then  come,"  said  he;  "  fol- 
low me;"  and  laying  hold  of  the  rope,, 
we  again  went  below,  and  fastening  one 
end  to  an  iron  railing  within,  we  veered 
it  out  of  the  window  before  mentioned, 
which  was  large  enough  to  admit  of 
one  person  passing  through  it :  when  I 
first  plunged  forward,  and  De  B.  in- 
stantly followed  me. 

Our  object  was  to  convey  the  cable 
towards  the  boat,  if  she  came  near 
enough;  but  this  was  impracticable; 
the  sea  running  so  high,  that  we  could 
neither  catch  the  rope  nor  guide  our- 
selves; all  our  skill  and  strength  being 
necessary  to  hinder  the  surge  from 
driving  us  back,  and  crushing  us  against 
the  walls  we  had  forsaken. 

At  last  we  got  clear  of  the  buildings 
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and  as  we  drifted  to  land,  were  almost 
overwhelmed  by  the  encumbered  boat 
coming  unexpectedly  on  us.  To  the 
shouts  of  the  people  in  her,  we  added 
ours^  but  they  could  neither  hear  nor 
see  us,  and  were  soon  indeed  beyond 
us,  who  were  rather  floating  at  the 
mercy  of  the  element  than  advancing 
by  our  own  efforts.  Yet  advance  we 
did;,  for  at  length  I  touched  the  ground; 
and  at  that  moment  the  cries  about  us 
were  redoubled,  and  the  screani^s  of  a 
female  voice  could  be  heard. 

The  boat  had  overset,  and  the  per- 
sons who  had  been  in  her  were  now 
scattered,  and  struggling  against  death 
in  the  water.  De  B.,^  who  was  still  near 
me,  and  whose  vigour  was  as  invincible 
as  his  courage,  had  caught  the  body 
of  some  ones  and  I  was  so  fortunate  as 
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to  do  the  same;  my  prize  was  a  wo- 
man ;  not  yet  insensible,  for  she  spoke 
as  1  grasped  her  round  the  bosom  with 
one  arm,  and  encouraged  her  to  be 
cahn :  in  a  few  minutes  we  stood  in 
shallow  water  ;  and  though  twice  over- 
thrown, I  at  last  got  fairly  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  waves,  and  running  with 
my  burden,  placed  her  safely  upon 
land. 

With  the  help  of  the  soldiers  and 
others  who  had  collected  about  us,  the 
count  and  I  carried  the  persons  we  had 
rescued  from  death,  and  the  bodies  of 
three  more,  to  the  cottage  of  a  fisher- 
man not  far  from  us;  and  lights  being 
brought,  we  found  that  one  was  an  old 
and  feeble  gentleman  ;  those  whom  we 
supposed  lifeless,  seamen  who  quickly 
recovered  their  speech ;  and,  to  my  in- 
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expressible  amazement  and  joy,  for  she 
was  unhurt,  and  able  to  speak,  in  my 
arms  I  held  my  beautiful  Arabella 
Rivers  ! 

From  the  united  effects  of  astonish- 
ment  and  fatigue  I  fainted,  and  fell  to 
the  ground.  When  I  retrieved  the  use 
of  my  senses,  I  doubted  the  intelligence 
they  had  just  given  me,  and  asked  the 
people  w^ho  stood  over  me,  with  hesita- 
tion, where  the  lady  was. 

The  count,  who  held  a  goblet  of 
brandy  in  his  hand,  desired  me  to  drink, 
and  compose  myself:  the  liquor  I  swal- 
lowed instinctively;  but  as  to  com- 
posing myself,  I  could  no  more  do  that, 
than  make  him  comprehend  the  cause 
of  my  anxiety;  but  starting  up,  im- 
plored of  him  to  tell  me,  for  mercy's 
sake,  where  and  how  the  lady  was,  whom 
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I  had  brought  in  with  me;  or  if  I  had 
only  fancied  all  that  had  passed. 

Whilst  I  continued  my  questions, 
from  an  inner  apartment,  accompanied 
by  the  wife  of  the  poor  man  whp  had 
received  us  under  his  roof,  came  the 
identical  Miss  Rivers,  relieved  from  her 
wet  clothes,  and  lovely  as  a  vision  from 
heaven,  in  defiance  of  the  lowly  robe 
with  which  she  had  been  furnished. 

It  was  now  her  turn  to  astonish 
Count  De  B.  and  the  rest  who  were  pre- 
sent: distracted  and  incredulous,  she 
gazed  on  me,  exclaiming  frequently, 
"  This  is  most  extraordinary!  Can  it  be 
that  I  owe  my  safety  to  Mr.  Ardent  ? 
and  in  such  a  place  as  this  !'* 

I  assured  her  that  my  own  sur- 
prise could  only  be  equalled  by  the  hap- 
piness I  felt  in  having  been  of  any  ser- . 
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vice  to  one  whom  I  respected  above  all 
the  world;  and  that  I  considered  this 
instance  of  the  kindness  of  Fortune  as 
more  than  a  recompense  to  me  for  the 
adversity  I  had  endured  since  our  part- 
ing. 

Her  manner  of  addressing  me  then 
assumed  all  the  familiarity  of  old  ac- 
quaintance, joined  to  what  I  wished  to 
think  the  timidity  and  graceful  confu- 
sion of  a  sentiment  more  tender  than 
gratitude ;  and  placing  both  her  hands 
in  mine,  she  said  she  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  whom  to  thank  for  the  life  of  her 
best  friend  and  benefactor,  though  for 
her  own  indebted  to  me  :  and  on  my 
introducing  the  count,  she,  with  much 
elegance,  and  in  perfectly  good  French, 
made  her  acknowledgments  to  him. 
And  by  this   time   the  old  gentleman,. 
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who  had  been  placed  in  a  different  part 
of  the  cottage  (which,  after  the  custom 
of  the  country,  was  very  spacious),  en- 
tered, supported  by  one  of  the  sailors^ 
and  added  his  compliments  to  those  al- 
ready pj^id  us.  He  also  spoke  French, 
and  had  quite  the  appearance  of  a  man 
of  rank;  but  though  an  Englishman, 
and  with  something  parental  in  his  be- 
haviour towards  Miss  Rivers,  he  was  to 
me  an  intire  stranger. 

More  surprising  still  was  what  I  next 
observed  ;  that  though  I  knew  him  not, 
some  of  the  soldiers,  and  several  of  the 
country  people,  who  had  come  to  lend 
assistance,  seemed  well  acquainted  both 
with  his  person  and  consequence;  and 
calling  him  the  Chevalier,  would  every 
one  have  flown  to  serve  him. 

At  last  he  dispatched  a  messenger  to^ 
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Challans,  giving  him  directions  to  go  in 
the  name  of  Sir  Robert  Rivers  to  a  par- 
ticular house  there,  and  request  that  a 
carriage  might  be  sent  for  him,  and  a 
lodging  provided. 

He  then  expressed,  in  the  warmest 
manner,,  his  thankfulness  for  what  he  term- 
ed the  generous  gallantry  of  the  count 
and  myself;  and  told  me  he  referred  me 
to  Arabella,  whom  he  perceived  I  al- 
ready knew,  for  a  future  explanation  of 
several  circumstances  which  he  supposed 
I  was  eager  to  learn.  "  She  is,"  he  added,*. 
"  unfortunate  in  her  first  visit  to  this 
country ;  where,  however,  1  am  so  much 
at  home,  that  I  can  almost  promise  a 
hearty  welcome  to  you  and  your  friend^^.^ 
in  a  day  or  two,  at  my  own  house. 

By  this  and  other  things  he  said,  it 
was   plain    he   had,    in    common    with 
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many,  been  deceived  as  to  the  true 
state  of  public  affairs  in  France;  and 
imagined  the  royalists  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  a  counter-revolution  cer- 
tain ;  and  on  the  strength  of  this  suppo- 
sition had  ventured  to  return  to  a  coun- 
try where  he  had  resided  for  several 
years  of  his  life,  and  possessed  some 
property. 

I  afterwards  learned  that  the  vessel 
in  which  he  embarked  was  an  English 
trader,  manned  partly  with  foreigners, 
and  commanded  by  an  emigrant,  who 
was  entrusted  with  papers  of  private  in- 
struction for  some  principal  persons 
of  La  Vendee  friendly  to  the  royal 
cause. 

Happily  but  five  of  the  crew  perish- 
ed; though  the  ship  was  so  much  da- 
maged that  she  could  not  be  repaired. 
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She  was  laden,  amongst  other  things, 
with  arms  and  gunpowder:  the  latter 
was  rendered  useless,  but  several  thou- 
sand muskets  were  preserved,  and  brought 
off  to  the  garrison  the  following  day, 
when  the  storm  had  abated,  and  the  wreck 
lay  on  dry  land. 

This  acquisition,  and  the  assurances 
of  the  captain  that  an  expedition  was 
ready  to  sail  from  England  for  this  part 
of  the  coast,  revived  the  general  spirit, 
and  made  amends  to  the  zealous  Count 
de  B.  for  all  he  endured  on  this  memo- 
rable night :  nor  did  I  lose  ground  in  his 
regard  by  my  share  in  the  transaction. 

In  the  absence  of  Sir  Robert's  mes- 
senger, a  table  was  spread,  and  such  re- 
freshments as  could  be  procured  set  be- 
fore us. 

When  I  took  my  seat  beside  Miss 
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Rivers,  I  could  not  avoid  smiling  at  the 
remembrance  of  my  first  interview  with 
her  at  the  dean's  splendid  mansion^  and 
told  her  of  what  1  was  thinking;  on 
which  she  presented  me  by  name  to  Sir 
Robert,  and  reminded  him  of  my  being 
the  gentleman  whom  she  had  mentioned 
as  an  inmate  with  her  at  the  dean's. 

This  gave  rise  to  an  increased  atten- 
tion on  the  old  baronet's  part  towards 
me  3  yet  I  thought  his  formality  increas- 
ed also ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  re- 
mark a  hundred  conjectures  perplexed 
me. 

I  had  been  so  habituated  to  meet 
with  unlooked-for  changes  of  fortune, 
that  I  was  already  pretty  well  recon- 
ciled to  this,  and  inclined  to  treat  it  as 
one  of  my  ordinary  occurrences,  com- 
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pared  with  some  I  had  experienced. 
But  here  were  circumstances  admitting 
of  no  satisfactory  interpretation  ^  and 
my  cheerfulness,  as  I  reflected  on  them, 
was  succeeded  by  uneasiness.  I  put  in- 
numerable queries  to  myself,  without 
being  able  to  answer  any  of  them :  was 
Miss  Rivers  the  old  gentleman's  wife  ? 
Her  parent  he  could  not  be,  according 
to  her  former  story  to  me ;  nor  her  su- 
perior; he  called  her  Arabella,  and  be- 
haved to  her  with  fondness,  but  not  with 
condescension.  Above  all,  I  asked  my- 
self if  I  had  cherished  in  my  heart, 
through  so  many  weary  hours  of  ab- 
sence, the  image  of  one  who  had  allow- 
ed mine  almost  to  fade  from  her  me- 
mory ;  and  if  single,  and  by  some  unac- 
countable chance  elevated  from  depen- 
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dance  to  aOlueiice,  what  pretensions^ 
had  I  to  hope  for  any  benefit  to  myself 
from  the  fact  ? 

,  There  was  indeed  a  question  I  might 
have  put,  and  received  a  ready  answer 
to,  but  this  never  occurred  to  me  ; 
namely,  what  possible  right  or  title  I 
had  to  arraign  the  young  lady  for  cold- 
ness or  forgetful ness.  But  we  judge  of 
others  by  ourselves;  I  was  attached  to 
her,  and  vainly  supposing  she  could  not 
be  indifferent  to  me,  was  mortified  to 
perceive  that  this  was  nevertheless  pro- 
bable: and  when  I  beheld  gaiety  ani- 
mate her  eyes,  and  the  rose  of  health 
blow  upon  her  lovely  cheek,  I  could 
have  wished  them,  with  all  my  heart, 
exchanged  for  the  pale  hue  of  melan- 
choly !  Thus  proving  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  some  people  to  divest  them- 
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selves  of  selfishness ;  and  that  the  pas- 
sion of  love  is  not  altogether  disinter- 
ested. 

In  a  shorter  time  than  I  expected. 
Sir  Robert's  messenger  returned  with  a 
voiture  from  Challans  ^  and  he,  having 
appointed  persons  to  remain  near  the 
shore  and  try  to  recover  such  trunks  as 
he  had  on  board,  and  declaring  how 
anxious  they  should  be  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  count  and  me  again,  first 
helped  the  lady  into  the  vehicle,  and 
then  ascending  it  himself,  they  took 
their  departure  for  the  town,  which  was 
at  no  great  distance. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

In  which  what  is  not  inserted  will  not  be 
found. 

The  count's  eye  searched  me  through, 
but  he  reserved  his  sentiments  ;  and 
after  we  had  laid  in  a  sufficient  store  of 
eau  de  vie  to  counteract  both  the  inter- 
nal and  external  effects  of  the  salt  wa- 
ter, he  proposed,  as  it  was  late,  our  re- 
tiring to  the  Castle ;  where  we  were  con- 
gratulated on  our  safety  by  the  whole 
household,  who  were  waiting  impatient- 
ly for  pur  arrival. 

They   were  also,  I  suppose,  waiting 
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to  laugh;  at  least  they  did  so  as  violent- 
ly as  if  they  had  not  given  way  to  that 
species  of  convulsion  for  a  twelvemonth, 
both  at  my  description  of  our  adventure, 
and  at  the  appearance  of  the  count  and 
of  my  royal  highness. 

We  were  each  of  us  considerably 
affected  by  the  brandy  we  had  swallow- 
ed, which  did  not  begin  to  operate  until 
towards  the  conclusion  of  our  walk ;  and 
at  our  entrance  we  insisted  on  singing 
several  songs,  and  then  proceeded  to 
dance,  to  the  great  edification  of  the  be- 
holders. 

At  last  with  difficulty  we  were  re- 
moved to  our  chambers,  where  eight  or 
nine  hours'  rest  restored  us  to  the  use  of 
our  rational  faculties,  and  enabled  us,  on 
meeting  next  morning,  to  explain  the 
particulars  pf  what  had  happened^  and 
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of  which  my  narration  over  night  had 
been  totally  unintelligible. 

Having  put  on  my  masquerade  dress, 
I  sallied  out  to  perform  one  of  my  tours, 
accompanied  by  the  count  and  my  usual 
train  of  attendants,  who  were  commis- 
sioned to  report  the  good  news  of  the 
expected  aid  from  England  wherever 
we  came;  and  this  intelligence  being 
corroborated  by  the  landing  of  the  arms 
from  on  board  the  vessel,  my  reception 
was  more  flattering  than  ever,  and  joy 
spread  through  every  cottage,  village, 
and  town  of  the  department. 

To  assist  the  entliusiasm  of  the  mo- 
ment, the  bells  of  Fontenay,  Challans, 
and  other  places,  were  rung;  cannon 
were  fired ;  and  prayers  offered  up  in 
the  different  churches. 
VOL.  III.  C 
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In  the  midst  of  all  this  triumph  I  re- 
turned to  disrobe;  and  willingly  heark- 
ened to  the  count's  polite  offer  of  going 
with  me  to  pay  our  respects  to  Sir  Ro- 
-bert.  We  proceeded  to  Challans,  and 
were  received  with  kindness  by  him  and 
Arabella;  who  expressing  much  asto- 
nishment at  my  uncouth  appearance, 
and  some  curiosity  to  know  the  cause  of 
it,  1  thought  it  best  to  give  a  brief  ac- 
count of  myself  from  the  time  of  my 
leaving  England;  and  offered,  if  she 
permitted  me,  a  more  particular  detail, 
whenever  she  chose  to  favour  me  with 
her  attention ;  intimating  an  anxiety  on 
my'part  to  learn  something  of  her  own 
history  during  the  same  period,  with 
which  she  promised  to  indulge  me  by 
.the  first  opportunity. 
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That  of  Sir  Robert,  which  I  also  af- 
terwards heard,  will  with  more  pro- 
priety come  in  here. 

He  was  possessed  of  great  estates  in 
the  north  of  England ;  and  seventy  years 
of  age,  but  strong  and  healthy^  and 
though  endowed  ,with  a  good  natural 
understanding,  and  well  educated,  was 
little  less  than  a  bigot  in  his  religious 
notions,  which  were  those  of  the  church 
of  Rome. 

From  having  lived  many  years 
in  this  part  of  France  where  we  now 
were,  he  had  contracted  an  attachment 
to  the  couiitry  and  the  government,  pre- 
vious to  the  revolution,  of  so  strong  a 
kind,  that  he  pined  for  the  restoration  of 
the  royal  family,  and  firmly  relied  on 
its  being  an  event  likely  to  take  place 
every  day :  so  that  as  soon  as  he  heard 
c  2 
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of  ceftaiit  iiibvehients  in  the  district  of 
La  Veiid^ei,  nothing  could  prerent  his 
attempting  to  go  there;  and  he  was  n^w 
cbn^e,  in  the  full  persuasion  6f  witness- 
ing' VaQ  downfal  of  the  republican  inno- 
vation. 

He  was  a  single  rtiaii;  and  feo  re- 
markable for  parsimony  and  taciturnity, 
that  he  was  said,  by  tho^e  who  kneW 
h?m  but 'a  little,  never  to  have  thrown 
away  either  a  guinea  or  a  word  in  the 
course  of  his  life.  Methought,  had  I 
been  a  tean  of  property,  I  should  rather 
have  had  such  'a^^erson  for  my  steward 
than  tciy  companion.  How  the  fair 
goddess  of  my  idolatry  came  to  be  his 
associate,  shall  be  recorded  by  and  by. 
*'  ""^'^e  accomplished  and  insinuating 
/'count  quickly  ingratiated  himself  both 
with  her  arid'  the  ^baronet ;  and  before 
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we  left  them  requested,  in  the  uai^e  c^ 
the  gentlemen  of.  th^  garrisqn  of  Be^u- 
voir,  the  honour  of  receiving  them  at 
tlieir  table  when  most  agreeable  to  them- 
selves j  and  the  following  day  being 
fixed  on,  we  withdrew. 

An  ingenious  author  somewhere 
says,  that  he  has  always  had  a  moral  an-r 
tipathy  to  secresi/:  I  have  the  same,  and 
tjiink  the  sentiment  cannot  be  too  higl> 
ly  praised ;  nor  have  1  ever  had  occasion 
to  conceal  what  I  knew,  from  those 
wbogjc  intimacy  I  enjoyed,  without  feel- 
lag  as  if  I  cheated  them. 

To^  the  amiable  count  1  was  bound 
by  liking  and  by  gratitude;  and  aware 
both  of  his  discernment  and  his  nice  nor 
tions  on  every  point,  I  had  no  doubt  of 
his  having  in  some  measure  penetrated 
into  the  state  of  my  heart,  and  out  of 
CS 
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motives  of  delicacy  restrained  himself 
from  asking  any  questions  respecting 
my  acquaintance  with  Miss  Rivers. 

On  our  return  to  quarters  I  there-, 
fore  determined,  in  conformity  to  the 
above-mentioned  principle,  no  longer 
to  withhold  my  confidence  from  a  man 
I  had  reason  to  respect  so  highly;  an(J 
by  way  of  introduction,  begged  his  opi- 
nion of  the  lady.  His  malice  was  ready 
for  me :  he  replied  she  was,  "  assez  hien 
— a  pretty  looking  miss."  And  this  he 
said  with  so  serious  a  countenance  as  al- 
most to  alarm  me.  The  fact  is,  she  was 
any  thing  rather  thanj&re^^i/,  in  the  com- 
mon sense  of  that  word;  being,  as  I 
have  formerly  intimated,  of  a  most  dig- 
nified and  striking  presence.  Nor  in- 
deed can  I  name  a  woman  of  her  rank 
in  life  who  possessed  so  much  majesty. 
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without  the  smallest  particle  of  coarse-r 
ness. 

Conscious  of  this,  I  eyed^De  B. ;  and 
perceiving,  with  some  satisfaction,  a 
smile  playing  about  his  lips,  ventured 
to  go  farther ;  and  at  last  told  him  ex- 
actly the  manner  of  my  original  ac- 
quaintance with  the  young  lady :  add- 
ing, that  I  really  thought  nothing  could 
be  more  desperate  than  the  passion  I 
entertained  for  her,  and  few  things  more 
unaccountable ;  as  I  had  persevered  in 
loving  without  the  ordinary  encourage- 
ment of  hope. 

Many  will  think  this  declaration,  made 
jthus  to  a  stranger,  a  violation  of  the  de- 
corum usually  observed  in  matters  of 
the  sort;  but  my,  ideas  are  not  those  of 
the  jgenerality ;  and  the  count  differed 
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in  most  respects  from  all  the  men  I  Have 
ever  known.  MidBf<»3  asw  ^o^jq  gji 

He  listened  with  the  most  friendly 
complacency  till  I  hdd  fmishedy  and 
then  said,  that  he  saw  nothing  so  unn^- 
t«¥aP  in  iny  admiration  of  beauty,  and 
(iie  had  no  doubt)  of  worth,  far  beyond 
tlie  common  lot  of  females :  and  that  as 
to  despair,  it  was  totally  olit  of  the 
question,  and  should  never  enter  the 
mind  of  a  man,  on  any  subject,  who  had 
goiie-  to  the  guillotine,  arid— returned 
from  it  with  his  head  between  hii^ 
shoulders !  - 

He  then  with  more  seriousness  expa- 
tiated on  the  bright  prospects  now  open- 
ing to  the  aristocratic  party;  such  was 
his  belief :  and  enlarged  on  the  happy 
cordiality  which  would  infallibly  subsist 
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between  France  and  England,  as  sppu 
as  peace  was  established  and  the  Bour- 
bons reinstated. 

It  will  be  recolleoted,  by  3uch  ag 
remember  the  political  condition  of 
Europe  at  this  period,  that,  however  ex- 
traordinary these  opinions  may  now 
seem,  they  were  then  not  confined  to 
the  Chouaiis  leaders ! 

We  announced  the  coming  of  our 
guests  the  next  day  to  the  count^s 
comrades,  who  appeared  charmed  at 
the  idea  of  having  a  lady  at  their  table^ 
and  resolving  to  cut  a  figure,  while 
several  were  commissioned  to  superin- 
tend the  requisite  preparations,  others 
departed  to  Ghallans,  in:  order  to  invite 
some  friends  of  both  sexes  to  the  enter^ 
tainment. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  the  French. 
C5 
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to  give  credit  to  all  this,  which  I  allow 
to  be  almost  incredible ;  that  within  the 
limits  of  an  enemy's  country,  a  hand* 
ful  of  men,  beset  by  dangers  and  ruined 
in  their  fortunes,  whose  wives,  parents, 
and  relatives  were  mostly  exiles  in  a  fo- 
reign land,  should  think  of  social  plea- 
sures, or  of  any  pleasures  at  all.  But  it 
is,  notwithstanding,  most  certain,  that 
no  body  of  luxurious  London  alder- 
men, secure  in  their  city  fastnesses, 
were  ever  merrier  or  busier  in  arranging 
the  magnificence  of  a  corporation  feast, 
than  these  gay  and  gallant  adventurers 
in  getting  ready  oiu  fete  at  Beauvoir. 

The  farmers'  dames  lent  us  several 
pieces  of  furniture,  and  their  assistance 
otherwise;  from  the  town  various  ne- 
cessary articles  were  procured  in  abun- 
dance; and  wheny  besides,  it  is  consi- 
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dered  i  that .  ^ver^i  P;i^^ngh  .miJLitary  marit 
on  theface^  of  tU^.-ea^^h  i^  botli  a  good 
practical  cooj^  and  maitrc^d'Jiotejt^  it  will 
not  appear  surprising  that  q^^ecy  thing 
should  have, been  prepared  in  the, best 
style  imaginable. 

At  an  early  hoqr  next  day  I  put  my- 
self into  a  better  trim  than  ordinary^ 
and  riding  to  Challans,  escorted  Sir 
Robert  and  Miss  Rivers  back  to  the 
Castle. 

The  rest  of  the  company  assembled 
by  degrees;  and  though  we  were  very 
numerous,  and  rather  noisy,  I  mustsay^ 
in  the  phrase  of  the  English  newspapers^ 
that  the  gala  went  off  with  general  ap- 
probation. :    1  .ju 

The  day  Happened  fortunately^  toihe 
one  of  uninterrupted  serenity;  .and. -as 
we  had  an  hour   or  two  to  spare  before 
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dirtner  could  W  serY€rd',  it  was  agreed 
to  treat  such  6f  bur  visitors  as  chose  that 
^tnusemerit  v^ith  a  vi^W  of  the  ancient 
and  less  frequented  parts  of  our  im- 
mense i^h^teau,  and  the  old-fashioned 
gardens  that  surrounded  it.  Had  I  no 
other  reason  for  desiring  to  avail  my- 
self of  this  proposal,  which  originated 
with  the  Count,  I  cannot  but  think  such 
a  device  for  passing  the  interval  between 
the  meeting  of  a  company  and  their 
sitting  down  to  table,  quite  as  pleasant 
as  what  is  practised  by  my  worthy 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  of 
Gtestt  Britain,  who  contrive  to  make  it 
a  period  of  execrable  constraint  and 
enniil^  by  staring  at  each  other,  talking 
solemn  nonsense,  or  maintaining  the 
silence  and  funereal  asj)ects  of  a  society 
of  Carthusians. 
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Having  obtained  the  key  ^f  the  cha- 
pel from  the  good  Marboeqf,  who  re- 
mained in  conversation  with.  Sir  Robert, 
and  giving  my  arm  to  Miss  Rive):s^  w.e 
proceeded  on  our  expedition, ;  an4  ex- 
plored galleries  and  passages  without 
number.  But  tiie  parties  gradually  dis- 
persing, as  accident  or  fancy  inclined 
them,  I  was,  as  I  wished  to  be,  left 
alone  with  Arabella,  in  the  very  loft 
from  which  I  had  been  a  spectator,  on 
my  first  coming  to  Beauvoir,  of  the  in- 
terment by  torch-light;  and  now  de- 
scending into  the  chapel,  and  perceiving 
ourselves  deserted  by  the  rest,  my  fair 
friend  seemed  impatient  to  return  to 
the  reception-room,  which  I  showed  her 
we  could  do  by  means  of  the  little  door 
near  the  altar,' and  in  much  less  time 
than  by  going  back. 
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There  are  situations  in  which  when  a 
lady  and  gentleman  meet  they  are  in- 
dispensably i^ecessitated  to  do  one  of 
two  things ;  either  to  go  away — or  to 
iTiake  love^  Ours  was  precisely  of  that 
kind;  and,  without  consultiag  the  in- 
clination of  my  companion,  I  deter- 
mined on  the  latter,  as  the  most  agree- 
able; and  began  by  requesting  she 
would  answer  a  few  questions  on  a 
point  in  which  my  happiness  was  con- 
cerned. I  next  kissed  her  hand,  which 
I  was  scarcely  able  to  raise  to  my  lips, 
from  the  tremor  that  seized  me:  she 
was  so  obliging  as  to  begin  and  tremble 
also;  and  to  colour  exceedingly;  and 
this  I  am  told  by  adepts  was  very  pro- 
per behaviour  on  both  sides:  and  a 
lady's  maid  at  Bath,  whom  I  procured 
to  revise  this  chapter,  has  assured  me 
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that  it  is  quite  natural  for  persons  in  a 
love-scene  to  look  foolish  and  appear 
ashamed  of  themselves. 

Had  Miss  Rivers  now  but  done,  as 
most  other  ladies  would  in  the  like  cir- 
cumstances; had  she,  after  blushing  ex- 
cessively, taken   the  name  of  Omnipo-^ 
tence  in  vain ;  stamped,  screamed,  and 
threatened  to  faint;  or  upbraided  me  as 
a  base,  perfidious,  insolent  man,  the  pro- 
bability is  that   I   should    have  proved 
myself  richly  deserving  of  all  those  harsh 
epithets.     But  she  smiled  with  ineffable 
sweetness;  asked  me  if  we  had  time  for 
a  conversation  before  dinner ;  and  being 
assured  we  had,  told  me,  that  she  would 
either  sit  down,  or  walk  about,  just  as 
I   plea'sed,    and    endeavour  to   reply  to 
my    questions,  and    acquaint   me   with 
such  particulars  of  herself  as  she  sup- 
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posed  might  interest  or  amuse  me.  At 
the  same  time  her  countenance  shone 
with  so  much  gentleness,  benignity,  and 
pure,  confirmed,  unsuspecting  virtue, 
that  I  stood  before  her  as  undesigning 
as  Adolph  the  Simple  himself  would  have 
done;  and  for  the  soul  of  me  could  not 
avoid  thinking  her  a  modest  woman,  as 
well  as  a  sensible  one. 

I  then  asked  if  she  was  still  unmar- 
ried, and  why  she  had  left  the  dean*s 
house  ?  "  As  to  your  first  question,"  she 
replied,  "  I  am  as  you  found  me— single, 
and  I  believe  unattached :  my  story  will 
be  an  answer  to  your  second. 
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CHAP.  XXI.  ''* 

■mud  ^'^xm^^  -"its  M'^^"^,   . 


Which  says  nothing  whatever  of  conic 
sections. 


"  About  six  months  ago  the  dean 
became  the  subject  of  one  of  those  pa- 
ragraphs which  we  occasionally  see  in 
the  obituary  of  a  magazine;  stating, 
that  on  a  certain  evening  Mr.,  or  the 
Reverend,  or  Esquire  such-a-person,  af- 
ter eating  a  very  hearty  supper,  went 
to  bed  in  apparently  good  health,  and 
was  found  dead  in  the  morning.  This 
is  strictly  an  account  of  the  dean's  transit 
from  earth  to  heaven. 
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"  A  distant  relation  took  possession 
of  his  son  a,nd  his  wealth ;  and  I  with- 
drew to  board  at  an  obscure  farmer's  in 
the  neighbourhood,  upon  what  the  in- 
comparable Fielding  terms  the  hand- 
some income  enjoyed  by  parson  Adam* 
—about  twenty-five  pounds  a  year. 

"  Here  a  low  fever,  which  would  be 
a  blessing  were  it  always  attended  with 
similar  effects,  introduced  me  to  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Graves,  an  apothe- 
cary; who  was,  as  all  apothecaries  are, 
sufficiently  skilful,  exceedingly  humane, 
very  sensible,  and  not  avaricious :  he 
did  not,  however,  resemble  his  brethren 
in  every  feature ;  for  he  was  grievously 
afflicted  with  a  fondness  for  news ;  and 
usually  carried  the  London  Chronicle  in 
one  pocket,  to  counterpoise  a  dispensa- 
tory which  occupied  the  other. 
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"  One  evening  he  came,  according  to 
custom,  to  sit  with  me;  and  depositing 
himself  in  an  arm-chair,  which  on  ac- 
count of  his  age  I  always  had  ready  for 
him,  desired  me  to  fee  him  with  some 
warm  ale  and  ginger,  and  added,  that, 
in  recompense,  he  should  not  insist  on 
my  taking  any  more  physic,  but  by 
w^ay  of  indulgence  would  read  the  news- 
paper to  me  aloud. 

"  As  he  had  exerted  a  great  deal  of 
patience  for  several  days  in  his  attend- 
ance on  me,  I  could  not  do  less  than 
show  my  gratitude  by  having  some  for 
him;  and  prepared  to  listen  "  with  sad 
civility'*  to  a  medley  of  false  intelli- 
gence, political  surmises,  and  so-forth. 

"  Having  previously  mounted  his 
green  spectacles,  not  so  much  on  as  in 
his  nose,  where  a  channel  of  consider^ 
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able  (kpth  had  been  worn  by  the  con- 
stant use  of  these  glasses>  he  began  to 
read  with  a  noise  like  the  humming  of  a 
bee  5  graciously  permitting  about  one 
word  in  fifty  to  be  distinctly  heard; 
and  intercepting  the  stream  by  hi&  own 
comments;    as  thus — '  hemr-^m- — ^ex:- 

*  press Lisbon  mail Mr,  Pitt  rose 

«  — ay,  ay;  two  columns  a^j  usual-*-— 

*  National  Convent — confound    the    na- 

*  tional  convention Covent  Garde?i — 

*  fracas — shocking  inii  rder  — omniu  m  — 

*  three  per  cents, Oh !    here  it    is : 

*  Now,   miss  my  dear,  I  have  read  tke 

*  paper  before,  and  amongst  the  adver- 

*  tisements  there  is  one  which,  it  strikes 

*  me,  has  some  very  particular  mea:niBg 

*  besides  what  it  would  seem  to  signify 

*  to  ordinary  readers ;  but  I  rather  ima- 
^  gine  that  I  understand  those  articles 
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^•'  where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the 

*  (fj/e,"  as  well  as  any  one;  and  Tm 
^'nfttich  mistaken  if  this  be' not  of  that 
*>description  :  judg^e  for  yourselft  *^'A: 
'  gentleman,  near  seventy  years  of  age, 
^  residing  chiefly  in  Yorkshire,  w'ho  is  a; 

*  single  man,  and  in  easy  circumstances, 
'  wishes  for  the  society  of  a  female  of 
'  serious  manners  to  superintend  his  do- 
'  mestic    concerns,     and     occasionally 

*  read   to  him  :   an  unsullied  character 

*  win  be  required   of  the  person  pro- 

*  posing  herself,  and  the  most  liberal 
^  terms  secured  to  any  lady  willing  to 
'  accept  this  offer.  If  musical,  the  more 
'desirable.  Please  to  address  in  answer 
'  X.  Z.  at  the  printer's."  Now  though 
'I  have  desired  you,  miss  dear,  to  judge 
'  for  yoursclfj  yet  that  is  what  you  can- 
'  not  do,  for  these  are  matters  which  you 
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*  do  not  understand:  but  I  think  I  can 

*  judge  for  you.     You  have,  I  perceive, 

*  few  friends,  and  no  moneys  and  I 
'  humbly  conceive  the  more  one  has  of 
'  both   the   better :    What    think    you, 

*  therefore,  of  becoming  reader  to  this 

*  old  gentleman  ?    He  is  probably  some 

*  rich,  ill-tempered  oddity,  wdio  will  nei- 
^  ther  eat  you,  marry  you,  nor  trouble 

*  you  very  long;  and  if  you  can  secure 

*  a  fixed  income,  though  ever  s6  trifling, 

*  it  would  be  somewhat  in   addition  to 

*  what  you  have  already,  and  will  only 
'  cost  you  a   few   scoldings;    now   and 

*  then  a  fit  of  sickness  from  confine- 
'  ment;  and  a  pair  of  sore  eyes,  from 
'  crying,  and  reading  small  print.     Shall 

*  I — do —  let  me  write  in  your  behalf, 
^  and  who  knows  what  may  happen  V 

"  I  laughed  at  first,  and  very  heartily, 
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at  this  scheme  for  my  preferment ;  but 
finding  my  friendly  Galen  seriously  in- 
clined to  do  what  he  proposed,  I  next 
expostulated,  and  at  last  complied :  nor 
for  ten  days  after  did  I  once  waste  a 
thought  upon  the  affair :  but  having 
recovered  my  strength,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  fine  afternoon  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  wife  and  family  of  this  benevo- 
lent creature,  who  met  me  bare-headed, 
and  with  both  hands  hospitably  ex- 
tended, at  his  door,  and  presented  me 
to  Mrs.  Graves  and  his  two  daughters; 
from  all  of  whom  I  had  received  marks 
of  good-nature  during  my  illness, 

"  Shortly  after  my  entrance  he  re- 
quested me  to  walk  with  him  into  his 
garden  ;  and  there  taking  out  a  letter, 
desired  me,  with  a  triumphant  look,  to 
peruse  it. 
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"  It  was  a  reply  to  that  he  had  writ- 
ten in  his  own  name  to  X.  Z. ;  stating 
that  the  description  he  had  given  of , the 
young  lady  whom  he  wished  to  place 
with  the  advertiser,  was  in  all  respects 
that  of  a  person  who  would  answesr  for 
the  situation;  unless  her  being  too 
youthful  and  well-favoured  (it  seems 
these  were  the  es^pressions  used  by  my 
medical  patron)  might  be  considered  as 
objections:  that,  however,  thpseshovkld 
be  overlooked,  in  consequence ;  .of ^i^y 
humility,  and  skill  on  the  piano ;  and 
that  I  was  welcome  to  set  out  for 
Bruce-abbey,  near  Wakefield,  whenever 
I  pleased.  ;  n^^  ' 

"  On  finishing  this  extraordinary 
epistle,  I  knew  ijot  whether  to  laugh  or 
weep ;  and  begged  of  Mr.  Graves  to 
tell  me  how  I  ought  to  act;  and  if  he 
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was  in  earnest.  ^  Never,  miss  my  dear,' 
cried  he,  *  was  I  more  in  earnest  in  all 

*  my   life;  and  I  hope  you   are  not  so 

*  proud  as  to  refuse  such  an  offer,  the 
'like    of  which  may    never   be  made 

*  again ;  and  indeed  I  believe  the  like 
'  was  never  made  before.  And  as  to 
'  your  travelling  into  Yorkshire,  and 
'  stage- coaching  it,  and  all  that,  make 
'  yourself  easy;  you  shall  have  money 
'  to  carry  you  there,  and  my  Kitty  to 

*  go  along  with  you ;  for  we  have  a 
^  daughter  married  and  settled  at  Wake- 
'  field ;  and  one  of  the  girls  goes  once 

*  a  year  to  see  her,  and  take  care  of  her 

*  when  she  is  confined,  which  happens 
'  annually.* 

"  There  was  so  much  eccentric  kind- 
ness in  this  speech  that  it  overcame  me  ; 
and  I  could  not  refrain  from  bursting 
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i«to  tears,  when  I  refl^f"t€tlK)i?ymyyfin^i^' 
less  condition,  andiDy  obligations toiiie 
generositj^ofcca.  stranger*^  To<  ficev^nt 
misconception,  I  told  him.  that  I  wept 
because  his  goodness  overpowered'  me, 
and;  not.fraK^.  my  struggles  with  false 
pride  at  the  idea  of  abasenient ;  that.  I 
had  money  sufikient  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  my  journey,  and  to  return-,  if 
I  faded  of  my  object;  and  should  think 
myself  ungrateful  to  him  if, I. neglected 
to  give  his  exertions  for  my  sake  every 
fair  chance  of  success.  }ii  oiuu  . 

x'^.  However  feeble  my  hop?s.  were, 
had  they  been  even  more  so  I  believe  I 
should  have  gone  to  Yorkshire,  rather 
than  mortify  this  tender-hearted  old 
man;  whose  pleasure  at  my  acceptance 
of  the  proposal  was  visible  in  every  thing 
he  said  and  did  for  the  remainder  of  the 
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e\"eningi;  during  which  he  communi- 
cated our  plan  to  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters; and  it  was  settled  amongst  us  that 
Miss  Kitty  and  I  should  depart  in  a  few 
days. 

J*^*  That  Imay  not  fatigue  you  with 
tooi.many  particulars,  I  shall  only  tell 
you^*  that  we  did  so  accordingly,  and 
arrived  in  safety  at  Wakeiield;  and  the 
following  morning,  under  the  care  of 
Miss  Graves's  brother-in-law,  I  went  to 
the  Abbey,  which  is  not  more  than  half 
a  mile  from  the  town. 

*' Upon  the  way  my  companion 
gave  me  some  information  respecting  the 
old  gentleman  to  whom  1  was  about  to 
present  myself:  and  this  not  of  the  most 
encouraging  kind.  He  was,  he  said,  a 
baronet  of  the  name  of  Rivers;  supposed 
to  be  amazingly  rich  and  penurious, 
D  S 
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quite  a  recluse,  and  not  a  little  mad : 
and  that,  amongst  many  strange  actions 
of  his,  it  was  reported  that,  on  hearing 
of  the  execution  of  the  "king  of  France, 
he  had  all  his  rooms  hung  witli  bl&k 
cloth,  and  put  himself  and  his  house- 
hold into  deep  mourning.  I  trembled 
at  hearing  that  he  bore  my  name,  with- 
out knowing  wherefore,  and  would  now 
have  been  rejoiced  to  have  hadf  any  ex- 
cuse for  retreating;  but  it  was  too  late 
to  think  of  that,  and  my  alarms,  when  I 
approached  the  door,  could  only  be 
equalled  by  what  you  felt  on  first  reach- 
ing  the  dean's  house,  and  which,  I  dare 
say.  you  do  not  forget.  '^ 

"  Here  my  protector  left  me,  whilst 
I  followed  a  lame  old  man,  who  was  also 
as  deaf  as  a  statue:  he  conducted  me 
into  a  parlour  Imed  with  oak  wainscot. 
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where  the  shutters  of  all  the  windoyvs, 
except  one,  were  closed,  and  there  was 
j list  light  enough  for  me  to  see,  in  a 
large  dim  glass  with  an  ebony  frame, 
that  my  face  was  pale  from  anxiety, 
and  that  my  beauty,  at  least  just  then, 
would  not  spoil  my  prospects. 

"  In  this  place,  more  like  the  tomb 
of  the  Capulets  than  a  drawing-room,  I 
remained  alone  for  some  minutes  ;  when 
another  servant,  almost  as  old  as  the 
first,  made  his  appearance,  and  civilly 
desired  to  know  my  commands. 

"  I  told  him  I  was  the  person  recom 
mended  as  housekeeper  to  Sir  Robert  by 
Mr.  Graves,  of  Bewly  in  Lincolnshire, 
who  would  have  written  by  me  to  the 
baronet,  but  did  not  know  his  address. 
And  this  was  the  truth ;  for  during  the 
transaction  Sir  Robert's  name  had  never 
D  3 


been  mentioned — I  suppose  by  hiiown 
:iorders.    '".^  ■''■'■■  '-'-  '  -'■''■■ 

^*  The  rtnan  replied,  ^^t  his  master 
mras  then  at  prayers,  but  would  see  me 
in  half  an  hour  5  and  that  in  the  mean 
.time  there  was  ,«,  ^garden,  if  I  ehose  to 
look  at  it.      ^  '   ^^ 

*^:I  gladly  accepted  this  oifer,  and 

was   led  by  him  through  four  or  five 

rooms,  as  dark  and  dismal  as  the  first; 

until  we  came  to  one  where  there  was  a 

vestibule,  opening  upon  a  damp  and 

gloomy  passage  between  rows  of  yew 

<trees ;  and  the  man  retiring,  I  advfeticed 

'timidly  .along  the  path  in  its  oentre,  and 

^i  the  extremity  descended  by  several 

ifitfone  steps  into  an  inclosure,  that  ap- 

4)eared  to  have  been  planned  abotrt  the 

»tim€  of  Icing  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  not 

cleaned  ox  trimmed  at  least  since  the 


civilvvcvs.  .  la  the  middle  was.  a  large 
circular  pond,  whose  margin  was  con- 
^jealed  by  gigantic  reeds  uiid  long  grass; 
Hn4  the  wate^r  C9 vfered,  W ;tli^  j^  7^%t  (5jf 
jjv^eds,    Frorifi  this  diverged  several  al- 
leys of  yew  and  cypress  trees ;  ^iid  t)ie 
whole  was  surrounded  by  whcit  perhkpis 
had  once  been  a  shrubteiy,  but  was 
groWh  into  a  forest. 
t^^7f^  %^^,,I  jjwas  jemployed    in   contem- 
■  ^j^ating  this  melancholy  wild'erne^,  th'e 
Vj,^|ferviant  ^dio  bad  last  attended  mh  cfetfi^ 
flown  from  tlie  tierrace  to  Hdqtiaitft  '&e 
>.  ihkt  Sir  -RoT^eh  would  now  k^fe  fe^;  aM 
j.rjj'fetui^nihg  \vith  hirh,  I  was  tishered  into 
^^.  the  library,  Miicli  from  its  appearanc/e 
(.^.Ttiyght  'liaVe  passed  for  that  of  Friar  fia- 
,rfjC0ii>  y^t,  'as  it  .W)a^   Tather  light  alM 
,^r^warm,  atid  fiirnishcA  With  ivha't  J  ^^i^e 


always  thought  ou^^of  the  grea^rfst  trea-* 
sures  in  the  world,  and  a  count,jer|H^S5^ 
to  almost  all  its  ills — a  fipe^.col Section  rof 
books—-!  was  more  plcaseci  tl?^n ,  ajljiefe 
wise;  and  amused  myself  by  ^exarnining 
the  apartment  until  the  baronet  should 

''It  was  long  and  lofty;  the  (floor 
entirely  covered  with  an  antique  carpet; 
the  books  in  cases;  and  the  intervak 
between  these  were  hung  with  grotesque 
tapestry:  a  pair  of  globes  st<H)d  in 
frames  upon  a  marble  table  between 
two  high  and  narrow  windows  of  stained 
glass :  on  another  table  lay  implements 
for  writing;  and  near  it  was  a  chair  witli 
a  back  of  green  velvet,  and  of  such  cj^t  n 
pacity  that  a  modern  bed  might  hav<5  a, 
been  built  out  of  the  timber  x)fit«>. 
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•       "  The  door,  which  was  of  oak  and 
black  with  age,  at  length  opened,  and 
Sir   Robert  entered  :  on   seeing   him  I 
made  a  low  courtesy,  intending  to  pre- 
serve all  the  appearance  of  sang  froid 
I  eould  command,  that   my  refusal  of 
his  proposal  (on  which  I  was  almost  re- 
solved) might  seem  like  predetermina- 
tidfl^V  rather  than  the  effect  of  sudden 
disgust;    but,  the   solemnity    of  every 
thing  I  had  beheld  since  my  arrival  had 
unnerved  me;  I  wsts  so  depressed,  and  felt 
so'^irisupported,  that  my  voice   failed 
m^,=  aiid:  tears  rari  doiVn  my  cheeks, 

?j«9p;y>^q^i  nirnute  I  neither  saw  nor 
heard  any  thingVbut,  vexed  at  tny  own 
weakness,  I  collected  mysc^lf,  and  raised 
my  head  to  speak,  wh^n  I  perceived  the 
old  gentleman-  nearly  as  much  over» 
D5 
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pome  by  strong  emotions  as  I  wasi  My 
fwrpris^  was  great;  Bitt  it  increased 
pn  hfc  approaching  me;  when,  gently 
pliicmg  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  in  an 
#£€€nt  of  tenderness  I  was  little  used  to, 
k^  called  me  Arabella  ! 

"  J  looked  in  his  face ;  it  was  that 
of  a  perfect  stranger;  and  though  I 
wished  to  have  said  something,  fear  and 
confusion  made  me  dumb.  ^  Arabella,* 
he  repeated,  *  my  kinswoman,  give  me 
^  your  band;  and  in  time  I  hope  for  a 

*  share   in  your  atTection,  which  I  shall 

*  endeavour  to  deserve  by  protecting 
'  you/ 

"  And  now  I  must  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  from  agitation,  had  he  not 
sustained  me.  'Oh,  sir!'  I  gathered 
courage  to  say,  *  who  and  what  are  you? 
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'  and  hpw  am  I  entitled  t6  yonV  pr6tec- 

*  tJQO,  or  the  honour  of  i^oiir  alliaric'e  ?' 
yii,^^-^  I  will  tell  you,  cMW/  he  repliecl: 

*  Your  mother  was  mj^  niece,  and  the  fa« 

*  vourite  of  my  hedrt:    1  Allowed  riiy 

*  love  for  her  to  be  alienated  by  mis^re- 

*  presentation ;  and,  though  well    able 

*  to  relievis  them,  left  her  and  her  lius- 
'  band  to  contend  \Vith  indigence  and 
'  obscurity,  till  death  deprived  you  of 

*  your  parent^,  and  nie  of  my  peace  of 

*  mind  ;  for  soon   after  that  event,  I  dis- 
'^'Cdvered  that  I  had   been   unjust,    and 

*  \t'ished,  but  in  vain,  to  make  some 
'  amends  for  the  injury  I  had  done.     Of 

^iyolir  bmther  or  yourself  I  could  learn 

•*^^  nothing,  but  that  yoti  V^-^re  both  alive^ 

*Mhdugh  I  wrote    often  to   my   corre- 

^  spondfents  in    England   from    France^ 
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*  where  most  of  my  life  has  been  passed, 

*  and  from  which  country  political  dis- 
'  turbances  have  driven  me. 

"  '  Solitude,  in  my  present  situation, 

*  became  so  irksome,  in  addition  to  the 

*  infirmities  of  age,  that  I  deter- 
'mined  on  seeking  the  society  of  a  per- 
^  son  such  as  my  fortunate  advertisement 

*  described;  the  answer  transmitted  to 

*  me  contained  your  name  in  full,  and 

*  threw  me  into  a  state  of  unhappiness 
'  and  alarm  from  the  moment  I  received 
'  it  until  now ;  for  I  could  not  believe 
'  that  accident  alone  w^as  about  to  fulfil 
'  my  wishes,  and  doubted  whether  some 

*  other  Arabella  Rivers  might  not  exist : 

*  nor  was  I  satisfied  until  I  saw  you  :  you 

*  are  indeed  Arabella;  and  in  the  strik- 

*  ing    resemblance   you    bear  to    your 
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'  poor  mother,  I  find  a  dear  yet  painful 

^reproach  :  through  you  I  owe  repara- 

'  tion  to  her — come,  Arabella,  to  my 
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CHAP.  XXII.       oi  b3^s:i 

The  history  of  Mexico  totally  omitted, 

"  I  LEAVE  you  to  judge  my  astonish- 
ment and  my  happiness.  Truth  has 
often  the  blessed  privilege  over  false- 
hood, of  bringing  conviction  along  with 
it.  No  doubt  here  arose  to  perplex  me: 
I  clung  to  my  benefactor's  neck ;  and 
after  weeping  my  gratitude,  when  I 
could  articulate  a  sentence,  I  told  him 
that  there  was  nothing  I  would  not  do 
to  prove  it.  From  that  day  to  the  pre- 
sent I  have  been  unremitting  in  my  at- 
tentions to  him;  but  without  any  merit 
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on  my  part;  because,  exclusive  of  my 
obligations  to  his  generosity  in  acknow- 
ledging me  as  his  relation,  and  snatching 
me,  as  he  did,  from  penury,  he  has  be- 
haved to  me  witii  unvarying  tenderness, 
and  I  owe  him  more  than  I  can  ever 
repay. 

"  You  may  be  sure  that  immediately 
after  my  unexpected  establishment  at 
my  uncle's  I  indulged  myself  by  writing 
an  account  of  all  that  had  happened  to 
the  valuable  friend  who  was  the  cause 
oi'  it,  the  good  Graves;  assuring  him, 
as  is  most  true,  that  I  shall  never  forget 
what  he  had  done  for  me. 

*'  I  cannot  say  that  my  time  at  the 
Abbey  passed  unpleasantly,  although 
we  did  not  go  into  society,  and  hardly 
ever  received  visitors.  The  loss  of  com- 
pany was  to  me,  from  ray  former  mode 
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of  life,  rather  an  advantage  than  an  in- 
convenience. I  improved  my  mind,  not 
only  by  reading  in  v^hat  I  called  the 
Friar's  study,  but  by  conversing  Vi^ith 
Sir  Robert,  who  has  gr^at  information 
on  most  subjects,  and  has  travelled  iir^ 
many  parts  of  the  world:  and  (as  he 
gave  me  permission)  I  found  abundance 
of  exercise  in  directing  the  reformation 
of  the  neglected  grounds  about  his  place, 
and  in  excursions  amongst  our  poor 
neighbours,  with  whom  a  few  trifling 
acts  of  humanity  rendered  me  a  sort  rf-: 
favourite.  09;^qo. 

V,.On  Sir  Robert's  part,  though  ha- 
bitually of  a  melancholy  cast,  and  rigids\'« 
in  his  religious  notions,  he  rewarded  allD^/i 
my  endeavours  to  please  by  appearing  ot 
cheerful  whenever  we  were  together,  anda^tv 
with  exemplary  delicacy  avoiding  the 
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discussion  of  those  paints  on  which  our 
sentiments  might  be  supposed  to  dis^ 
a^reh t>\He  was  equally  liberal  towards 
his  domestics,  who  were  of  different  per- 
suasions; and  made  it  one  of  his  rules 
to  send  those  of  the  established  church 
to  attend  me,  when  I  went  to  prayers  at 
Wakefield,  with  an  injunction  laid  on 
me,  never  to  omit  inviting  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  to  return  and  dine 
with  us  at  the  Abbey.  He  was  such 
another  as  you  have  described  your  ve- 
nerable father  to  me,  and  generally  ac- 
cepted our  Sunday's  invitation;  when 
we  also  had  at  table  the  priest  who  lived 
near  us,  and  acted  as  chaplain  to  Sir 
Robert:  nor  was  it  possible  for  brothers 
to  be  more  cordial  towards  each  other 
than  these  men  always  were;  as  they 
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-each  possessed  a  good  uiiderstandiiig, 
and  all  the  meekiiess  and  charity  of  the 
heart  tvhich  genuine  Christianity  be - 
«t<nvs. 

"  In  short,  the  life  I  continued  to 
lead  was  one  to  be  ieitvied  indeHl' — ^^not 
pitied ;  and  I  exchanged  it  with  some 
regret  (wlr^n  my  iiiiclse  intimated  ^his  , 
wish  to  return  to  France)  for  the  4;timal- 
^Qdus  scenes  of  London ;  where  w^  Ye- 
Itoined  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  went 
dowh  to  Portsmoutli  to  embark.  Our 
voyage  was  shbr^t,  a'tod  not  disagreeable, 
until  towards  thfe  coftolusion.  When  the 
winds  became  boisterous,  and  produced 
the  frightful  accident  which  occurred  on 
^nr  reaching  the  French  coast^'butas 
Sir  Robert  has  escaped,  I  can  scarcely 
bring  myself  to  lament  it,  since  It  gave 
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me  to  my  meeting  again  with  owe  ^foi' 
whom  I  have  the  highest  esteem,  and  to 
whose  humanity  1  owe  my  life." 

"  Would  to  heaven/*  I  cried,  "dear 
Miss  Rivers,  you   might  also  owe  all 
your  future  happiness  to  the  same  per- 
son !   I  have  not  time,  nor  temper,  nor 
pretensions,  to  torment  you   with  the 
tedious  persecutions  of  courtship,  and 
•<iannot  resist  telling  you  in  a  word*— 
that  I  love  you,  Arabella,  to  excess  1— - 
*'^iell  me  only  iti  return  that  I  do  not'lovis 
ftotally  without  hope,  and  I  shall  try  tb 
4ji5  content." 
;'  '^*7^'fler  reply  was  as  noble  as  the  look 
'■^  which  was  the  herald  of  it:  "Mr  Ardent, 
'^  I  expected  this;  and  you  in  your  tut h 
expect  me  to  answer  you  favourably v^ 
an    interpretation    which,   if  you   will, 
you  may  put  on  my  words,  wdien  I  as- 
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sure  you  that  there  exists  no  man  whom 
I  prefer  to  yourself.     But  here^  I  appre- 
hend, our  love  must  rest  5  for  I  am  ip  a^^, 
state  of  perfect  dependance  on  another, 
ahd  your  circumstances  are  not  pros- 
perous: let  us  then  not  show  ourselves 
as  poor  in  our  minds  as  in  our  fortunes, 
but  trust  to  time  and  chance  for  a  de- 
cision.    Promises  are  not  merely  7ieed' 
lesSi  but  immoral  J  and  that  neither  of 
us    in   future  may   be  enabled   to   up-^^ 
braid  the  other  with  fickleness  or  per-j« 
fidy,  let  us  not  make  any,  but — do  you^,, 
take  my  hand  and  lead  me  back  to  th^, 
company." 

Was  there  ever  such  a  wooing  since 
the  days  of  the  Patriarchs!  1  suspect 
not;  and  yet  this  is  faithfully  the  ac- 
count of  what  passed  between  us. 

I  obeyed  her  mandate  -,  and  apply- 
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ing  to  the  spring,  easily  opened  the  little 
door  formerly  mentioned,  and  so  passed 
through  the  hall  to  that  in  which  nearly 
all  the  rest  were  assembled.  Soon  after. 
Count  de  B.  and  another  otTicer,  with 
two  or  three  ladies,  entered;  when  the 
count  taking  me  aside,  cautioned  me  to 
avoid,  during  the  day,  dropping  one 
word  by  which  the  townspeople  might 
become  acquainted  with  the  secret  of 
my  occasionally  personating  a  man  of 
consequence;  sarcastically  observing,, 
that,  if  I  kept  my  own  council,  no  one 
would  suspect  me.  I  promised  to  lay 
dovvn  my  princely  character,  and  be  as 
much  of  the  gentleman  a.s  possible ;  with 
whicli  he  was  satisfied:  and  I  perceived 
he  had  already  insinuated  to  the  strangers 
that  a  certain  great  person  was  absent 
in  a  distant  place,  and  would  remaui  so 
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for  some  time;  which  quieted  th^ircu^ 

We  sat  long  at  dinner;  and  wheri' 
it  was  concluded,  rose  all  together,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  French  practice ;  which 
is  in  this  respect  also  different  from  what 
prevails  in  England,  and;  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  more  polite  than  allowing,  or 
rather  compelling,  the  females  to  with- 
draw; who  carrying  with  them  all  the 
elegance  and  softness  which  are  the 
charms  of  society,  leavethe  other  sex  to 
inflame  their  brains  with  port  wine^  ^.nd 
plague  one  another  into  ill-humour  by 
useless  and  acrimonious  disputations  on 
politics.  They  certainly  manage  ihese 
rmziters  better  in  France,  ^iifi  hi»ii 

As  we  were  met  for  the  purpose  of 
being  happy,  we  determined  on  doing 
Vr'hat  would  most  effectually  contribute 
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to  make  us  so  :  not  to  speak  on  politics 
or  mathematics,  and  to  enjoy  the  com- 
piUJy  of  the  fair  as  much  as  possible; 
and  music  being  provided,  we  danced 
till  a  late  hour ;  Miss  Rivers  honouring 
mc  with  her  hand  most  of  the  time. 

After  this,  proper  escorts  were  ap- 
pointed to  attend  our  guests  to  their  se- 
veral houses;  Arabella  and  Sir  Robert 
being  ^entrusted  to  my  care. 

'On  my  return,  nnd  when  retired  to 
my  apartment,  I  made  all  due  exertions 
to  persuade  myself  that  the  events  of 
the  last  two  or  tliree  days  had  been  such 
aS'L  could  have  wished.  I  had  recover- 
ed^the  object  of  my  strongest  aifections; 
had  made  them  known  to  her,  and  ex- 
perienced not  an  unfavourable  recep- 
tion;— bow  the  affar  would  end,  was  a 
different  matter ;  but^  as  usual,  I  left' the 
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winding-up  to  Hope,  which,  instead  of 
deserting  me,  verified  the  beautiful  image 
of  the  sweet  poet  Goldsmith,  who  says 
that  Hope,  like  the  taper, 

«  Still,  as  darker  grows  the  night. 
Emits  a  brighter  ray." 

From  this  period,  my  interviews  with 
Arabella  were  very  few,  and  never  but 
in  the  presence  of  the  baronet :  and  this 
arose  equally  from  a  principle  of  pro- 
priety in  her  and  myself.  She  looked 
with  the  abhorrence  characteristic  of 
elevated  minds,  on  every  clandestine  act; 
well  knowing  that  rectitude  and  conceal- 
ment are  generally  incompatible ;  and  dis- 
daining to  imitate  the  conduct  of  the 
majority  of  females  without  fortune, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  an  establishment 
(to  give  the  mildest  reason),  scruple  not 
to  involve  the  men  whom  they  profess 
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most  to  love,  in  all  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  an  imprudent  connexion; 
and  alike  foolish  and  hard-hearted,  im- 
merse their  husbands  and  themselves  in 
vi^retchedness,  that  they  may  escape  the 
vulgar  stigma  annexed  to  celibacy,  and 
breed  beggars  to  encumber  the  state. 

I  saw  her  singular  and  admirable 
motive  -,  and  the  observation,  though  it 
did  not  diminish,  but  added  to  my  pas- 
sion, served  also  to  ennoble  it.  I  re- 
solved to  prove  myself  worthy  of  an  in- 
terest in  her  excellent  heart,  by  the 
strictest  self-denial ;  and  thus,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  winter,  we  mutually 
regulated  our  conduct  towards  one  an- 
other :  nor  when  we  met,  did  we  dare 
to  converse  on  love  even  by  means  of 
our  eyes ;  for  she  was  aware  of  the  in- 
fluence which  hers  could  have  3  and  I 
VOL.  lii.  E 
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recollected,  what  a  great  many  men, 
called  honourable,  seem  to  forget,  that 
an  innocent  woman  may  be  ogled  out 
of  her  peace,  as  well  as  robbed  of  it 
otherwise. 

During  this  time,  though  seldom  an- 
noyed by  attacks  from  the  republican 
party,  the  royalists  throughout  La  Ven- 
dee made  but  trifling  advances  :  their 
hopes  of  assistance  from  England  grew 
daily  more  feeble ;  and  the  peasantry 
enrolled  in  their  cause,  becoming  rather 
lukewarm,  were  with  difficulty  prevailed 
upon  to  assemble  on  stated  days,  as  they 
had  been  used  to  do.  This  threw  a 
damp  upon  the  zeal  of  several  of  their 
chieftains ;  some  of  whom  had  in  despair 
withdrawn  themselves,  under  various 
disguises,  and  sought  refuge  in  exile. 

Count  de  B.  was  of  a  different  cha- 
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racter;  and  when  I  sj^oke  to  him  of 
these  desertions,  and  asked  what  course 
he  himself  intended  to  pursue,  I  heard 
his  answer  with  melancholy  admiration : 
"  To  succeed  or  to  die  !  my  friend.  Not 
that  I  can  blame  those  who  forsake  us; 
they  are  objects  of  compassion :  for 
how  perfectly  miserable  must  that  man 
be,  who  can  leave  his  native  land  for 
any  other!  They,  however,  egregiously 
deceive  themselves,  in  supposing  that  in 
their  plans  for  escape  they  evade  the  vi- 
gilance of  the  usurpers  of  our  govern- 
ment :  on  the  contrary,  I  know  that  out 
of  policy  their  departure  is  permitted; 
and  this  system  will  be  attended  with 
success;  I  fear  we  shall  be  finally  sub- 
jected, but  I  shall  not  survive  the  ruin 
of  our  party." 

Sir  Robert  I   also  found  had  at  last 
E2J 
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begun  to  catch  the  contagion  of  despon- 
dency, and  to  wish  himself  once  more 
on  British  ground.  But  many  obstacles 
now  opposed  themselves  to  a  project  of 
returning;  as  the  coasts  in  these  parts 
were  beset  with  cruisers,  stationed  to  in- 
tercept any  British  ships  attempting  to 
throw  in  a  supply  of  money  or  arms  for 
the  use  of  the  insurgents. 

As  Arabella  and  her  uncle  had  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Challans,  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  me,  when  I  desired  to  visit 
them,  to  go  to  the  town  in  the  day- 
time ;  and  to  this  de  B.  and  his  friends 
objected,  on  many  accounts,  but  not 
for  a  reason  which  now  appeared  par- 
ticularly to  concern  myself. 

In  returning  about  mid-day  from 
one  of  these  excursions,  as  I  passed  the 
porch  of  a  deserted  convent  I  observed 
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a  printed  paper  newly  pasted  against 
the  wall,  and  had  curiosity  to  examine 
its  contents ;  when,  with  considerable 
surprise,  I  read  an  exact  description  of 
my  dress  of  ceremony,  and  a  tolerably 
clear  one  of  my  person ;  followed  by  an 
exhortation,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, addressed  to  the  honest  citizens 
of  the  district,  "  not  to  suffer  me  to 
brave  the  laws,  by  fomenting  divisions 
in  the  nation,  but  to  seize  and  deliver 
up  the  ci-devant  Duke  de  — > —  to  jus- 
tice/' 

I  hastened  back  to  the  garrison  with 
the  paper,  which  I  pulled  down,  and 
submitting  it  to  the  count's  inspection, 
requested  his  opinion;  but  he,  instead  of 
smiling  at  it,  made  me  more  uneasy,  by 
showing  a  good  deal  of  alarm,  and  de- 
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daring  that  he  regarded  such  a  prochi* 
mation,  though  a  forgery,  as  a  proof  of 
treason  having  infected  the  inhabitants 
of  a  town  hitherto  supposed  faithful  and 
incorruptible;  and  warned  me  against 
rashly  venturing  there  again. 

Here  was  a  new  embarrassment  for 
me,  under  which  no  portion  of  inge- 
nuity I  possessed  could  aftbrd  me  any 
relief.  There  existed  indeed  a  chance, 
and  barely  a  chance,  of  my  escaping,  in 
company  with  such  emigrants  as  fled 
from  the  country  every  week  or  fort- 
night: but,  the  thought  of  leaving  Ara- 
bella, I  knew  not  to  what  dangers,  and 
perhaps  of  leaving  her  for  ever,  was  so 
painful,  that  it  never  entered  my  mind 
to  make  the  attempt.  Yet  1  pined  in 
secret  to  breathe  again  the  air  of  Eng- 
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land  y  and  took  more  delight  than  it  is 
possible  for  one  not  circumstanced  as  I 
was  to  conceive,  in  frequently  strolling 
to  the  sea-shore,  and  for  hours  together 
pacing  the  sands,  and  thinking  of  home. 
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so 
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Stands  precisely  between  that  ivhich  goes 
before  and  that  which  comes  after  it. 

One  evening,  when  it  was  almost  full 
tide,  I  stood  on  the  margin  of  the  water, 
and  so  far  forgot  myself  in  recalling  the 
past,  and  musing  on  my  native  village, 
my  parents,  and  my  early  friends,  none 
of  whom  I  was  likely  ever  more  to  see, 
that  night  overtook  me.  This  had  often 
happened  before^  and  as  soon  as  dark- 
ness came  on,  I  had  usually  retired  ; 
but  on  this  occasion  I  felt  disinclined  to 
do  so  5  and  sat  down,  to  admire  the  fine 
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effect  of  the  rising  moon  upon  the  ocean, 
which  heaved  with  a  slow  and  gentle 
swell,  and  reflecting  every  ray,  shone  as 
if  strewed  with  diamonds. 

Near  me  lay  a  boat,  of  the  ordinary 
size ;  and  the  water  encroaching  upon 
the  rock  where  I  sat,  I  left  it,  and  re- 
moved into  this  shallop,  still  lying  on  its 
side,  that  I  might  the  longer  enjoy  the 
rich  scene  that  had  attracted  me. 

Here  I  resumed  my  meditations ;  at 
one  time  fancy  carrying  me  back  to  the 
parlour  at  the  parsonage ;  at  another 
transporting  me  into  a  cottage  of  my 
own,  Vv'ith  Arabella  for  my  companion; 
when  I  observed,  emblematic  of  my  life  1 
that  I  was  fairly  afloat,  and  had  neither 
rudder  nor  oars. 

This  gave  me  but  little  concern,  be- 


cause  I  considered  that,  at  worst,  I  had 
only  to  let  the  boat  drive,  jump  over- 
board, and  swim  to  land.  But  a  wish 
to  save  myself  trouble,  and  preserve  the 
property  of  another,  induced  me  to  de- 
lay as  long  as  it  was  at  all  prudent. 

Now  prudence  is  an  admirable  qua- 
lity ;  but  a  man  should  begin  to  practise 
it  from  his  infancy  ;  otherwise  his  essays 
at  a  mature  age  will  be  somewhat  awk- 
ward, and  he  will  be  liable  to  some  such 
perilous  catastrophe  as  in  this  instance 
befel  me  :  for  as  soon  as  I  had,  accord- 
ing to  my  calculation,  arrived  at  the 
boundary  which  should  divide  wisdoni 
from  temerity,  I  found  that  I  was  little 
less  than  half  a  league  from  the  shore ; 
and  before  I  ceased  wondering  how  this 
could  happen,  I  was  removed  to  double 
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that  distance  ;  and  as  I  had  not  iins,  like 
the  renowned  Nicolao  il  pesce^  to  swim 
back  was  out  of  my  power/ 

A  breeze  came  on  next,  and  hurried 
me  more  rapidly  to  sea  5  my  alarm  in- 
creasing almost  to  frenzy  :  I  raised  nly 
voice,  and  even  howled  with  terror; 
and  I  verily  believe  that  Jonathan  Wild 
the  Great,  when  in  a  similar  situation^ 
was  not  more  forgetful  of  his  dimity 
than  I  was  of  mine. 

My  polite  readers  need  not  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  deportment  of  this  great 
man  on  the  occasion  referred  to.  Re- 
flexion told  him,  that  where  there  was 
no  one  to  witness  it,  his  magnanimity 
was  so  much  greatness  thrown  away:  in 
like  manner  it  whispered  to  me  the  in- 
utility of  straining  my  lungs,  when  there 
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was  not  any  person  within  hearing ;  and 
the  propriety  of  remaining  tranquil, 
where  doing  the  reverse  could  answer 
no  end. 

My  distress  was,  notwithstanding, 
infinitely  more  poignant  than  I  had  ever 
felt  before.  I  grant  that  I  had  already 
been  exposed  to  death,  and  stood  two 
or  three  times  on  the  very  threshold  of 
his  grim  majesty's  palace :  but,  in  the 
first  place,  I  must  observe,  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  man  should  be  the  less 
afraid  of  death,  only  because  he  has 
previously  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape  it;  and  secondly,  a  death  distin- 
guished by  peculiar  horrors  seemed  now 
to  await  me  :  it  was  to  be  endured  in  so- 
litude, a  state  which  ever  adds  to  our 
miseries    and   lessens   our  enjoyments  ^ 
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and  it  was  likely  to  be  slow  and  linger- 
ing :  for  the  night  was  rather  calm  than 
otherwise. 

Had  it  indeed  proved  stormy,  my 
fate  must  have  been  speedily  decided, 
as  the  boat  was  Avithout  ballast,  and 
leaky. 

How  the  time  passed  I  can  hardly 
tell ;  I  did  not  dare  to  sleep,  or  scarcely 
wink  my  eyes,  from  a  notion  that  per- 
haps some  boat  might  approach  and 
rescue  me,  if  I  could  make  myself  heard 
by  the  people  on  board ;  but  my  fortune 
kindly  saved  me  the  trouble  of  such  an 
exertion,  by  not  allowing  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  a  vessel  to  come  in  sight : 
and  I  suppose  she  would  also  have  pre- 
vented the  return  of  day-light,  had  it 
been  in  her  power ;  but  as  it  was  not, 
the  sun  at  length  rose,  and  displayed  on 
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every  side  a  melancholy  waste  of  ocean, 
or  nearly  a  waste,  since  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty I  could  descry  two  small  islands 
which  lie  off  the  French  coast,  and  be- 
tween which  I  had  been  driven. 

As  the  day  advanced,  my  chance  of 
every  thing  but  drowning,  diminished, 
my  boat  having  let  in  a  great  deal  of 
water:  towards  evening,  however,  my 
prospect  was  somewhat  diversified  by 
the  probability  of  being  starved;  and  I 
saw  the  coming  on  of  the  second  night 
of  my  suffering  with  absolute  despair. 

Reckless  of  life,  and  weakened  by 
fasting,  I  lay  down  in  the  wet,  which  I 
had  no  longer  patience  or  strength  to 
clear  out  with  my  hat,  as  I  had  conti- 
nued to  do  so  far ;  and  a  sensation  more 
resembling  fainting  than  sleep  overcom- 
ing me,  I  remained  motionless,  parched 
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with  thirst,  and  light-headed  with  hun- 
ger: and  in  this  condition  endured  an- 
other night,  and  saw  the  dawn  of  an- 
other morning. 

To  my  great  astonishment,  instead 
now  of  being   weaker,  as  I  might  have 
expected,  I  was  more  refreshed  than  at 
night-fall,  and  my  thirst  was  not  so  vio- 
lent.    For  this  I  cannot  account,  unless 
by  attributing  the  circumstance  to  my 
having  imbibed  a  portion   of  moisture 
through  the  pores  of  my  skin  from  the 
water,   which   had    accumulated    under 
me  to  the  depth  of  at  least  a  foot,  and 
"  of  which,  with  the  little  strength  I  had, 
1  endeavoured   to   rid   myself:  but  the 
la'sk  was  too   hard  for  me;  I  dropped 
my  hat,  and  wildly  wringing  my  hands, 
raised  my  eyes — and   was   closing  them 
again  in  anguish,  when  I  imagined  I 
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saw  the  sails  of  a  vessel  above  the  hori- 
zon. I  got  up,  and  was  convinced,  not 
only  of  the  fact,  but  that  the  ship  was  at 
no  great  distance.  Instantly  hope  re- 
turned, and  brought  back  strength  and 
the  love  of  existence. 

I  pulled  off  my  clothes,  and  waving 
them  at  arm*s  length,  tried  to  raise  my 
voice,  and  thus  catch  the  attention  of 
some  person ;  but  my  agitation  was 
such,  that  I  could  not  call  aloud  3  and 
my  sole  dependance  Was  on  the  chance 
that,  as  the  sea  was  not  very  rough,  my 
boat  would  attract  notice :  and  so  it 
proved ;  for  with  inexpressible  joy  I 
perceived  several  men  had  gathered  on 
the  poop,  and  were  looking  towards 
me.  Soon  after  they  cheered,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  more  got  their  boat  out, 
with  four  men  in  her  5  who  rowing  up 
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to  me,  took  mine  in  tow,  and  again 
pulled  for  their  vessel ;  whilst  I  lay 
panting  with  surprise,  and  unable  to 
speak  or  move. 

When  we  came  alongside,  they  hoist- 
ed me  into  their  boat,  leaving  mine  to 
the  waves;  and  then,  by  a  contrivance, 
well  known  to  seamen,  the  ship's  boat, 
with  its  contents,  was  lifted  up,  and 
lowered  upon  the  deck. 

More  could  not  well  have  been  per- 
formed in  a  shorter  time,  or  with  fewer 
words  ;  my  deliverers  and  myself  being 
perfectly  silent  during  the  transaction. 

But  no  sooner  was  I  on  board  than 
they  collected  round  me,  and  began  to 
put  a  variety  of  questions  to  me,  which 
I  was  unable  to  answer  from  the  sickness 
I  felt  at  the  smell  and  sight  of  a  piece  of 
boiled  beef  on  a  pewter  dish,  that  one 
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man  was  cutting  into  portions  for  the 
rest  of  the  crew,  who,  to  the  number  of 
eighteen  or  twenty,  were  on  the  deck. 

My  silence  made  them  conclude 
that  I  did  not  understand  English;  and 
the  captain  being  called  for,  came  over 
and  addressed  me  in  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage; but  I  signified  that  I  did  not 
comprehend  him  ;  and  by  degrees  re- 
covering the  use  of  my  tongue,  I  in- 
formed him  (on  the  supposition  that  he 
and  his  crevir  were  my  countrymen)  of 
my  being  an  English  prisoner  of  war 
who  had  escaped  to  a  part  of  the  west- 
ern coast  of  France;  and  then  added 
the  remainder  of  my  adventure  as  it  had 
occurred. 

He  first  ordered  me  a  glass  of  bran- 
dy and  some  food,  which  soon  restored 
me ;  and  then  told  me  he  would  do  all 
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he  could  to  serve  me,  but  was  appre- 
hensive of  coming  to  some  harm  on  my 
account,  "  because,"  said  he,  "  this  is 
an  American  trader,  and  we  are  bound 
for  a  French  port,  where  there  are  strict 
orders  against  our  receiving  any  British 
prisoners  attempting  to  escape  ;  and 
should  you  be  known,  we  must,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  give  you  up:  however, 
stow  away  some  more  beef  and  brandy, 
and  then  go  below  with  me.'* 

I  followed  him  accordingly,  and  re« 
peated  my  story  with  additions ;  but  1 
plainly  perceived  that  he  believed  me 
not  to  be  the  obscure  person  I  repre- 
sented myself,  and  was  privately  deter- 
mined to  make  a  merit  of  the  act  with 
the  enemy,  and  surrender  me  into  their 
hands  as  soon  as  we  came  to  anchor. 

I  pretended,    however,    not  to  see 
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this,  but  thanked  him  for  preserving 
my  life,  and  for  the  protection  he  pro- 
mised me ;  yet  I  had  not  a  doubt  of  my 
being  doomed  once  more  to  go  to  pri- 
son, and  that  before  many  hours  were 
over. 

A  good  deal  of  trampling  and  run- 
ning above  obliging  him  to  go  upon 
deck,  we  went  up  together,  and  there 
observed  all  hands  busy  taking  in  the 
sails,  and,  as  it  is  called,  making  every 
thing  snug ,  the  wind  having  changed, 
and  the  weather  threatening  to  be  l)ois- 
terous.  Shortly  after  it  blew  a  perfect 
storm  ',  and  this  continuing  with  equal 
violence  for  three  days,  drove  us  com- 
pletely out  of  our  course,  and  damaged 
the  vessel  so  severely,  that  the  captain 
said  he  was  determined  on  trying  to  run 
for  the  Cornish  coast,  and  refit  in  some 
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port  there,  rather  than  persevere  in  his 
first  intention. 

My  exultation  at  hearing  this  may 
be  readily  imagined :  the  whistling  of 
the  gale  was  music  to  my  ears^  and  I 
murmured  blessings  on  its  fury,  which 
for  a  day  more  was  unabated  ;  and  by 
that  time,  to  increase  my  satisfaction, 
England  was  in  view ;  and  steering 
with  a  steady  breeze  we  at  last  got 
into  Falmouth. 

Though  under  obligations  for  my 
immediate  safety  to  the  American  cap- 
tain, my  conscience  was  not  very  un- 
easy upon  that  scores  the  wind  being  at 
least  as  much  entitled  to  my  gratitude 
as  he  was  ;  and  I  had  besides  laboured 
hard,  and  stooped  to  the  meanest  offices 
during  the  passage :  so  that  on  anchor- 
ing, which  we  did  upon  a  Sunday  ^ftcr 
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noon,  and  in  the  midst  of  heavy  rain, 
I  thought  it  not  worth  my  while  to  dis- 
turb the  commander,  who  was  asleep  in 
his  cabin,  with  the  formalities  of  bid- 
ding him  adieu  ^  but  stepping  into  a 
boat  with  some  of  the  sailors,  who  made 
no  objection,  I  was  put  on  shore,  and 
there  separating  from  them,  walked  into 
the  town. 

It  issaid  of  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful  of  modern  poets,  whose  name  I  have 
before  mentioned,  that  on  his  arrival  in 
London,  after  long  travel,  the  money 
he  had  in  his  pocket  amounted  exactly 
to  three  pence  and  one  halfpenny;  such 
a  person  as  myself  had  therefore  no 
right  to  complain  at  discovering,  when 
I  searched  mine,  that  they  were  per- 
fectly empty. 

The  pleasure  of  setting  my  foot  on 
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the  soil  which  gave  me  birth,  was  ma- 
terially lessened  by  the  reflexion  that 
the  current  coin  of  the  realm  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  as  a  passport  through 
it ;  and  that  without  this,  I  might  just 
as  well  turnabout  again,  and  walk  back 
into  the  water. 

I  had  3^et  above  an  hour  of  day- 
light for  my  operations,  during  which  I 
thought  it  not  advisable  to  remain  in 
the  streets  of  Falmouth,  where  my 
strange  and  mean  appearance  might 
excite  suspicion,  and  expose  me  to  some 
inconvenience :  and  this  apprehension 
will  seem  the  less  extraordinary,  when 
I  observe  that  I  had  on  a  blue  short 
coat,  much  torn  and  stained,  a  scarlet 
plush  waistcoat,  trowsers  of  grey  linen, 
and  a  pair  of  old  stiff  dragoon-boots: 
my  beard  was  long;  my  cheeks  lank; 
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and    on  my    head   I  wore   a   soldier's 
hat,    the    crown    of    which    was    very 
shallow,  and  the  leaves,  being  let  down, 
so  large  as  to  extend  on  either  side  be- 
yond my  shoulders.     These  embellish- 
ments, together  with  a  shirt  of  "  ,/ilthtf 
dowlass,*'  and  a  ragged  silk  handkerchief 
round  my  neck,  I  had  procured  at  diffe- 
rent times  from   a  Jew  in  Challans,  in 
exchange  for  my  regimental  coa;t,  swords, 
&c. :  and  it  must  be  allowed,  that,  with 
such  an  exterior  and  an  empty  purse,  a 
man  should  have  more  than    common 
impudence  to   enter  a  pi^blichouse    in 
an  English  town,  and  more  than  ordina- 
ry   good-fortune  not   to    be    instantly 
turned  out  of  it. 

For  my  part,  I  had  no  inclination 
to  make  the  experiment,  and  still  less  to 
encounter  the  captain  who  had  brought 
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me  back,  or  any  of  his  crew;  and  there- 
fore resolved  to  leave  the  place  and  go 
forward,  before  it  grew  dark,  to  some 
village  where,  if  charity  did  not  afford 
me  shelter  for  the  night,  one  of  the 
fields  or  gardens  near  it  would, 

I  accordingly  marched  off  at  a 
round  pace,  and  had  proceeded  four  or 
five  miles  before  any  thing  like  a  habita- 
tion presented  itself  to  my  view.  At 
length  1  beheld  what  appeared  amidst 
the  increasing  gloom  to  be  a  small 
wood,  from  which  my  eyes  were  saluted 
— to  use  the  happy  expression  of  Milton 
— "  with  a  long  levelled  rule  of  stream- 
ing light"  This,  and  the  rain  again 
beginning  to  fall,  made  me  hasten :  I 
ran  in  amongst  the  trees  to  protect  my- 
self from  the  wet,  and  found  that  1  was 

VOL.111.  F 
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within  a  few  steps  of  a  little  rural  church, 
and  that  the  congregation  inside  was  en- 
gaged, with  somewhat  more  zeal  than 
melody,  in  singing  a  psalm  from  the 
version  of  those  illustrious  bards.  Mes- 
sieurs Sternhold  and  Hopkins.  Their 
breath  had  sullied  the  windows  so  much 
that  I  could  only  discern  a  part  of  the 
assemblage,  consisting  of  the  lower  class 
of  people ;  and  that  the  clergyman  had 
ascended  the  pulpit. 

"  So,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  I  may  at 
least,  though  pennylcss,  enter  the  house 
of  prayer,  and  get  both  shelter  and  mo- 
ral instruction  for  nothing;**  and  push- 
ing operi  the  door,  I  stepped  in,  and 
took  my  stand  unnoticed  near  a  group 
of  simple-looking  country  lads,  who  oc- 
cupied the  aisle  in  front  of  the  preacher. 
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When  the  psalm  was  finished,  and 
silence  restored,  the  clergyman,  whom 
I  had  not  yet  looked  at,  began  the  cus- 
tomary prayer  in  a  voice  which  T  was 
persuaded  I  had  heard  before,  and  I 
raised  my  eyes  to  find  if  by  chance  I 
could  recollect  him;  but  I  was  nigh 
forsrettins:  the  reverence  due  to  the  sa- 
cred  place,  when  I  saw,  in  the  person  of 
the  orator,  my  dear  and  respectable 
friend  Gay. 

An  occurrence  so  fortunate  and  so 
singular  almost  deprived  me  of  my  wits; 
and  my  impatience  to  address  him  was 
so  violent,  that,  however  eloquent  and 
impressive  his  discourse  might  have 
been,  it  was  totally  lost  on  me;  who, 
instead  of  attending  to  his  doctrine,  was 
examining  the  lineaments  of  his  face, 
f2 
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and  thinking  of  all  that  had  happened 
to  myself,  and  conjecturing  all  that 
could  have  happened  to  him,  since  our 
parting. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

JFhkh  would  be  the  last  were  it  not  fol- 
lowed by  another. 

Gay*S  sermon  would  have  appeared 
tedious  to  me  had  it  been  as  short  as  a 
German  hunting-mass,  which  was  limited 
to  the  time  between  the  baron's  putting 
his  foot  into  his  stirrup  and  getting  on 
his  horse's  back;  but  1  thought  this  pro- 
longed for  my  annoyance,  and  that  it 
would  never  end:  yet  when  the  preacher 
concluded  and  came  down,  I  knew  not 
what  to  do,  or  how  to  accost  him;  for 
time  had  greatly  altered  my  counte- 
rs 
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nance  and  figure,  and  I  was  aware  that 
the  rags  I  wore  would  render  my  iden- 
tity still  more  questionable.  I  therefore 
delayed  until  most  of  his  flock  had  left 
the  churchy  and  just  as  he  laid  aside  his 
surplice,  moved  towards  him,  and,  sa- 
luting him  humbly,  requested  he  would 
do  me  the  favour  to  tell  me  v/bether  he 
was  the  rector  of  the  parish  or  not. 
He  smiled,  and  replied,  "  Not  I,  in  truth, 
my   honest-  friend  3  but  the  curate,   at 

your  service ;  pray  what  can  I  do  for 
you?"— "In  the  first  place,  sir,''  said 
I,  "  you  can  look  at  me  steadily ;  and 
secondly  you  can  probably  translate 
these  few  Latin  words — 


"  Tibi  amicus 


Inculto  latet  hoc  sub  corpore." 

Upon  hearing  this  he  appeared  very 
much   discomposed;    either    from    be- 
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lieviiig  me  a  madman,  or  from  that  sort 
of  confusion  natural  to  one  in  doubt; 
for  now  he  feebly   repeated,    "  Ard — 

Ard But' — Lord  bless  and  keep  me ! 

that*s  impossible  ! " -"  No,  dear  Gay," 

I  cried  ;  *^  it  is  even  himself  who  stands 
before  you :  hesitate  no  longer  to  ac- 
knowledge your  old  acquaintance,  who, 
though  poor,  is  as  much  as  ev^er  a  man 
of  honour,  and  your  faithful  friend." 

But  by  this  time  his  doubts  were 
fled,  and  his  transports  as  lively  as  my 
own.  We  remained  for  some  minutes 
shaking  each  other's  hands,  smiling,  and 
articulating  half-sentences ;  and  then 
the  goodness  of  his  heart  began  to  do 
its  office,  and  tears  iilled  his  eyes  as  they 
wandered  over  my  shabby  coat  and 
meagre  person.  He  next  exclaimed; 
"  But  why  do  we  stay  here !  Come 
F  4 
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along  with  me,  my  dear  fellow;  and 
thanks  be  to  Heaven,  though  it  is  to  a 
hovel  I  invite  you,  that  hovel  is  my  own. 
It  is  too  bad,  however  (looking  at  me 

again) — too  bad  this:  what,  or  how 

but — do  not  tell  me  any  thing  yet:  not 
one  word  till  we  get  in;"  and  during 
this  speech  he  pulled  me  with  him 
through  the  church-yard,  whilst  the  as- 
tonished clerk  carried  a  lantern  before 
us  to  a  flight  of  steps  that  descended  to 
the  road ;  and  exactly  opposite  this 
stood  poor  Gay's  cottage ;  which  I  shall 
endeavour  to  describe  as  it  appeared  by 
day-light,  but  not  until  I  have  related 
the  particulars  of  the  joyous  and  hospi- 
table reception  he  gave  me. 

The  door  was  opened  to  us  by  a  fe- 
male, whose  figure  reminded  me  of  my 
affectionate  old  landlady  in  Paris.     She 
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was  arrayed  in  a  neat  tahlnet  gown, 
with  a  clean  white  apron ;  and  a  speckled 
handkerchief  on  her  head  3  and  in  her 
hand  she  held  a  small  Bible,  and  the 
shagreen  case  of  her  spectacles. 

She  first  scolded  Gay  with  an  air  of 
matronly  authority,  for  going  out  with- 
out his  surtout,  and  then  consoled  him, 
by  observing  that  she  had  a  good  fire  in 
the  parlour;  the  door  of  which  stood 
open,  and  displayed  a  square  mahogany 
table  and  a  commodious  arm-chair  set 
near  it :  the  floor  was  covered  with  green 
baize  ^  a  pair  of  slippers  were  placed  to 
air  against  the  fender :  and  on  the  hearth 
lay  a  spotted  pointer,  who  signified  his 
joy  at  his  master's  return  by  sundry  mo- 
tions of  his  tail,  and  his  sense  of  ray  in- 
trusion by  a  sound  which  had  nothing  of 
anger  in  it,  but  rather  implied  that^ 
F  5 
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though  I  was  an  odd-looking  fellow,  I 
might  come  in  if  I  pleased.  And  in  this 
he  seemed  to  argue  like  the  old  woman, 
who  perceiving  me  arm  in  arm  with  Gay, 
looked  a  little  surprised,  but  drew  a  chair 
for  me  nevertheless ;  and  I  could  observe 
an  interchange  of  glances  between  her 
and  my  friend,  as  the  signal  for  an  addi- 
tional candle,  and  a  jug  of  ale,  with 
which  she  presently  came  in;  and 
setting  it,  and  a  couple  of  rummers,  on 
the  table,  whispered  Gay;  and  being 
answered  by  a  nod,  left  us  to  ourselves. 

We  now  renewed  our  mutual  con- 
gratulations; again  and  again  laughing 
at  the  accident  which  bad  thus  thrown 
us  in  one  another's  way. 

This  was  one  of  those  invaluable 
moments  so  rare  in  the  life  of  man; 
and  perhaps  none  of  its  events  are  di; 
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stinguished  by  delight  more  unalloyed 
than  the  meeting  of  long-parted  friends, 
when  the  "  o'er-fraught  heart"  beats  so 
pleasurably,  and  the  world  and  all  it& 
sordid  interests  are  forgotten. 

As  soon  as  our  tumults  had  subsided. 
Gay  began  by  saying;  "  Though  I  am 
pained  and  astonished  at  seeing  you,  my 
good  friend,  in  this  plight,  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  thinking  that  I  receive 
you  under  a  roof  which  I  may  call  my 
own,  and  that  there  is  not  a  palace  in 
Europe  where  you  could  meet  with  a 
more  cordial  welcome.  My  Duenna  is 
gone  to  prepare  a  bed  for  you,  with 
which  I  am  luckily  provided;  and  in 
half  an  hour  you  shall  attack  the  rem- 
nants  of  a  leg  of  mutton  that  served  me 
to-day  for   my   dinner :    in   the   mean 
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time,  taste  my  ale,  and  tell  me  your 
story." 

I  complied  with  his  first  request  in- 
stantly,  and  then  with  his  second ;  not 
omitting  the  smallest  circumstances 
worth  mentioning. 

During  the  recital,  his  agitation  was 
.  frequently  little  inferior  to  what  my  own 
had  been  on  some  of  the  mo^t  memora- 
ble occasions;  and  when  I  had  done,  he 
declared  that  Sinhad  himself  had  not 
suffered  more  by  "  flood  and  field  '* 
than  I  had.  "  And  after  yours/'  said 
he,  "my  own  history  is  not  worth  listen^ 
ing  to  ;  but  you  shall  have  it  notwitli- 
standing;  though  I  shall  make  it  as  short 
as  I  can,  and  would  willingly  give  it  all 
the  grand  diction  and  solemn  energy  of 
Johnson,  to  render  it  consequential 
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"  You  remember  that  I  was  obliged 
to  remain  as  Flaybottom's  assistant  long 
after  your  going  to  Oxford;  all   my  fa- 
ther's endeavours  to  obtain  me  a  cu- 
racy proving  fruitless.     At  length,  how- 
ever, I  did  get  this  wished-for  appoint- 
ment ;  and  posted  eagerly  to  a  village 
in  Gloucestershire,  where  I  v/as  put  into 
possession,  with  a  salary  of  forty  pounds 
per  annum,  and  so   much  duty,  that  I 
was  not  in  any  danger  of  falling  into 
flesh,    and    indeed    rather   expected   to 
\vear  out  what    1  already  had   on    my 
bones.     You    would   lose    all  patience, 
were  I   to    relate   minutely  the    occur- 
rences of  a  country  curate's  existence, 
wherein  '  one  day  telleth  another,    and 
one    night    certifieth   another  ; '    but  I 
sometimes  think  of  drawing  up  a  regular 
narrative  in  writing,  and  sending  it  to 
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the  press,  as  a  warning  to  those  ambi- 
tious young  men,  who,  while  immured 
in  college  cloisters,  allow  their  imagina- 
tions to  run  riot  on  the  subject  of  the  in- 
nocent and  happy  life  prepared  for  them 
when  they  become  labourers  in  the 
vineyard — /.  e.  country  curates  in  what 
are  called  genteel  parishes. 

"  Mercy  on  them,  how  little  do  they 
know  of  the  truth  !  But  in  saying  this, 
I  allude  to  such  as  myself;  men  who  do 
their  duty  conscientiously,  and  have 
hardly  any  thing  besides  their  salaries  to 
depend  on  for  subsistence :  not  to  the 
younger  sons  of  some  patrician  family, 
who,  with  fashionable  clothing,  good  in- 
troductions, and  a  pair  of  smart  horses, 
may  bid  defiance  to  Satan  and  the  Rec- 
tor; and  gallop  about  from  one  great 
man's  house  to  another,  courted  by  the 
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squire's  daughters  for  husbands,  and  the 
envy  of  militia  captains  at  every  ball  in 
the  neighbourhood.  This,  alas  !  would 
be  but  an  ill  description  of  either  my 
career,  or  that  of  many  of  my  brothers. 

"  On  my  arrival,  I  paid  my  compli- 
ments to  some  of  the  grandees  amongst 
my  parishioners,  and  received  from 
them,  according  to  custom,  a  general  in- 
vitation to  their  tables  ;  of  which,  for  se- 
veral reasons,  I  but  seldom  availed  my- 
self; though  I  went  often  enough  to  be 
satisfied  that  on  those  occasions  I  was 
not  in  my  proper  place.  No  man  of 
my  turn  likes  to  be  either  pitied  or  en- 
dured ;  and  then,  their  rich  dishes  and 
luxurious  accommodations  but  badly 
prepared  me  for  relishing  my  own 
homely  diet  and  poor  lodging. 

**  Amongst  the  gay  men  whom  I 
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met  with  in  those  places,  any  little  eru- 
dition I  possessed  was  a  subject  of  ridi- 
cule;  whilst  my  ignorance  in  politics, 
the  price  of  lands,  and  the  elegant  art 
of  making  fat  bullocks  still  fatter, 
brought  on  me  the  contempt  of  the 
seniors. 

"  The  young  ladies  laughed  at  my 
awkward  bows ;  at  my  inability  to  dance, 
or  to  expound  charades ;  and  above  all, 
at  my  quizzical  dislike  to  indecent  con- 
versation, and  my  perseverance  in 
wearing  black  breeches.  And  their 
mothers  and  aunts,  not  content  with 
criticising  my  sermons  (which,  by  the 
bye,  were  generally  the  best  compo- 
sitions of  some  of  the  greatest  English 
divines),  indulged  themselves  in  com- 
miserating and  encouraging  me  ;  telling 
me  that  I  was  by  no  means  a  fool,  if  I 
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could  but  once  get  over  my  diffidence  ^ 
and  that  one  of  the  stupidest  curates 
they  ever  had,  ten  times  worse  than  my- 
self— learned  at  last  to  read  prayers 
and  play  Casino  very  very  prettily ! 

"  This,  you  will  allow,  was  exces- 
sively flattering,  and  must  have  made 
my  time  pass  charmingly. 

"  The  humbler  classes  of  my  pa- 
rishioners were  not  behind-hand  in  their 
civilities.  Some  of  them,  who  were 
method ists,  calumniated  me  as  an  infi- 
del ;  and  those  of  the  opposition,  or  the 
church-goers,  said  I  was  a  sivaddler  : 
and  before  I  was  three  months  amongst 
them,  I  was  accused  of  having  designs, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  on  the  heart 
and  fortune  of  Miss  Deborah  Twist, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Twist, post-master,  chandler,  and  church- 
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warden,  in  our  village;  and  on  the  per- 
son of  Miss  Marjorum,  my  clerk's  sis- 
ter -y  and  I  protest  without  the  least 
foundation  whatever;  for  the  first  of 
these  charmers  was  pitted  with  the 
small-pox,  blind  of  an  eye,  lame  of  a 
leg,  ^nd  remarkably  ill-tempered;  and 
the  latter  I  can  compare  to  no  one, 
except  Sir  Pertinax  Macsycophant's 
mistress, — she  being  about  six  feet  high, 
^nd  nearer  fifty  than  twenty ;  troubled 
with  an  asthma^  and  not  a.  little  devoted 
to  drinking  drams. 

"  As  to  the  delight  of  dwelling 
amidst  the  beauties^  of  rural  scenery, 
breathing  the  pure  air  of  the  country, 
and  admiring  the  simple  manners  of  the 
nymphs  and  swains;  I  never  can  hear 
the  expressions  without  indignation. 
Believe  me  thev  talk  nonsense  who  ex> 
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patiate  on  any  such  ideal  topics.  No- 
thing can  be  more  shocking  to  just 
feelings,  than  the  contrast  presented  to 
the  eye  in  a  rich,  high-dressed,  and 
well-inhabited  country  j  where  useless 
acres  of  what  are  styled  pleasure  grounds, 
are  an  insult  to  the  wretched  hut  of  the 
hard-working  peasant,  who  for  want  of 
land  cannot  support  his  family;  where 
against  the  wall  of  a  park,  or  the  gate 
of  a  sumptuous  palace,  stands  the  house- 
less and  shivering  pauper,  splashed  by 
the  gaudy  phaeton  as  it  passes,  and 
eyeing  the  silly  driver,  and  the  painted 
hussv  at  his  side,  as  creatures  of  an- 
other  order  of  being  ! 

"  And  with  regard  to  the  purity  of 
the  air,  it  is  much  upon  a  par  with  that 
of  their  morals  who  inhale  it;  for  it  is 
really  laughable  to  hear  of  the  innocen- 
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cy  of  the  countiy  folks !  The  assizes 
afford  proofs  of  this,  when  there  is 
scarcely  an  enormity  which  the  heart 
of  man  can  devise,  or  his  hand  perpe- 
trate, which  they  do  not  develope. 
No ;  let  me  hear  no  more  of  rustic  vir- 
tues :  there  is  just  as  much  physical  and 
moral  health  to  be  had  in  Holborn,  as 
in  the  valleys  of  Gloucestershire,  or 
any  other  valleys  in  England. 

"  In  this  situation  I  continued  until 
a  year  ago;  when  hearing  of  this  cure, 
and  that  the  gentleman  who  served  it 
wished  for  society  (Heaven  help  him!), 
i  effected  an  exchange,  and  came  off  to 
this  remote  corner,  where,  at  least,  I  am 
safe  from  being  molested  by  the  great 
and  the  wealthy;  and  indeed  consider 
myself  almost  the  richest,  and  incompa- 
rably the    wisest   person  in  the  place> 
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unless  I  except  Dame  Darnel,  whom 
you  have  seen,  and  who  manages  for 
me  j  and  in  whose  affections  I  believe  I 
hold  the  next  place  to  Ponto,  and  her 
son,  who  is  a  soldier,  and  left  his  dog 
behind  him,  when  he  marched  away 
with  his  regiment. 

"  Yet,  somehow,  I  like  not  the 
thought  of  remaining  here  either ;  and 
shall  shortly,  I  suspect,  leave  this  parish, 
and  go  to  London,  where  I  conceit  a 
man  starves  with  more  edat  than  any 
where  else.  But — now  for  our  supper  :" 
— — saying  which,  he  blew  upon  an 
ivory  whistle  which  he  kept  in  his  pock- 
et; and  immediately  the  cold  mutton 
made  its  appearance,  accompanied  by 
another  allowance  of  ale  and  some  ex- 
cellent bread,  vvith  which  I  made  an  ad- 
mirable meal  ^  and  being  fatigued,  re- 
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quested  my  friend  not  to  incommode 
himself  to  procure  me  a  bed,  but  per- 
mit me  to  sleep  where  I  was.  This  he 
would  not  hear  of;  and  assured  me, 
that,  though  he  were  to  grant  my  pe- 
tition, he  did  not  dare  to  affront  his 
housekeeper,  who  would  take  it  very 
ill  should  I  refuse  to  sleep  where  she 
had  made  preparations  for  me ;  and 
forthwith  I  was  conducted  by  the  old 
dame  to  a  good  sort  of  closet,  contain- 
ing an  excellent  bed,  in  which  I  slept 
soundly  till  nine  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  when  I  rose,  and  assisted  Gay  to 
consume  a  copious  mess  of  boiled  bread 
and  milk,  that  stood  ready  for  us  in  the 
parlour. 

Whilst  thus  employed,  I  asked  him 
how  he  contrived  to  live  so  well;  or  if  a 
guinea  in  that  country  was  worth  two- 
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and -forty  shillings.  He  replied,  that 
doubtless  necessaries  were  cheaper  there 
than  in  the  metropolis;  but  that  he  was 
also  an  economist,  and  had  moreover 
something  still  left  of  a  legacy  of  two 
hundred  pounds  bequeathed  to  him  by 
a  relation ;  and  that  as  much  of  it  as  I 
pleased,  was  heartily  at  my  service ; 
"  and  not  only  that,"  continued  he,  "  but 
I  think  I  can  rectify  your  wardrobe 
too;"  and  leading  me  to  his  treasury 
of  cast  garments,  he  supplied  me  with 
Fuch  things  as  I  wanted  most,  and  so  as 
to  metamorphose  me  from  a  foreign 
sailor  into  something  resembling  an 
Irish  priest  on  his  travels  ;  a  long  blue 
surtout  descending  to  my  heels,  and  be- 
decked with  horn  buttons  almost  as 
large    as   saucers,  and  a  high-crowned 
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hat,  being  amongst  the  number  of  Gay^s 
superfluous  articles. 

I  next  took  a  survey  of  his  humble 
residence,  which  was,  properly  speak- 
ing, what  I  have  already  called  it,  a  cot- 
tage ',  having  in  it  but  five  small  rooms, 
and  being  covered  with  thatch  and 
washed  with  a  coat  of  rose-colour ; 
which,  with  a  green  door,  and  two  little 
diamond-cut  windows,  peeping  from  a 
mat  of  ivy  that  nearly  overspread  the 
front  of  the  mansion,  had  a  pretty 
effect. 

Within,  notwithstanding  his  dislike 
to  rural  features,  he  had  tastefully 
enough  selected  bed  and  window  cur- 
taiiisofalight  green  striped  stuff;  while 
coarse  cloth  of  a  deeper  verdure  cover- 
ed the  floors  Doth  of  my  sleeping  room 
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and  his ;  and  the  walls  were  entirely  of 
a  pea-green  dye. 

In  the  parlour,  on  shelves,  were 
ranged  the  works  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred well  -  chosen  authors  '  Greek, 
Latin,  English,  Italian,  and  French ; 
and  the  sides  and  top  of  the  fire-place 
were  adorned  with  several  of  the  mer- 
riest productions  of  Woodward's  happy 
pencil. 

Behind  the  house  was  a  garden  like 
that  described  by  Shenstone  in  his 
^^School-mistress,''  surrounded  by  an  in- 
closure  of  holly,  laurel,  and  other  ever* 
greens.  On  observing  such  a  preva- 
lence of  Nature's  favourite  hue,  I  ex- 
claimed, "  Why,  Gay,  hicver  assiduums 
I  see  nothing  of  the  city  about  you 
here,  though  you  spout  so  fluently  on 
the  advantages  it  has  over  the  country*" 

VOL.  III.  G 
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— "  Ay,  ay,'*  he  replied ;  "  and  I  think 
what  1  saT/  too :  but  I  love  consistency, 
and  cannot  conceive  how  any  person 
should  want  taste  so  egregiously  as  to 
mingle  both,  like  a  certain  friend  of 
mine,  whose  country-house  is  so  com- 
pletely townish^  that  you  would  imagine 
he  had  transferred  it  from  Berkeley 
Square  to  its  present  situation:  it  only 
wants  a  string  oi  quart  pots  and  a  letter* 
man  in  liis  scarlet  coat  at  the  door,  to 
finish  it  1 " 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

Nearer  to  the  tiventi/'Sixth  than  thejirst, 

1  NOW  acquainted  Gay  with  my  inten- 
tion of  going  to  Oakley,  to  make  inqui- 
ries for  my  family,  with  all  of  whom  I 
found  he  was  intimate :  but  for  some 
days  he  would  not  allow  me  to  leave 
him  j  and  in  conversation,  reading,  and 
walking,  our  hours  stole  deliciously 
away. 

At  length,  however,  he  saw  my  impa- 
tience to  visit  my  father ;  and  pressing 
ten  guineas  into  my  hand,  and  desiring 
me  to  write  to  him,  he  escorted  me  some 
g2 
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miles  on  my  way  to  the  next  town, 
where  I  intended  to  take  the  stage,  and 
so  reach  my  own  part  of  the  world. 

But  after  we  had  parted,  I  resolved,  I 
hope  from  a  laudable  motive,  to  spare 
my  borrowed  money  at  the  expense  of 
my  legs,  and  perform  the  remainder  of 
my  journey  on  foot ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner I  travelled  for  five  days :  not  indeed 
luxuriously,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that 
word  'y  but  by  no  means  disagreeably  to 
me,  now  rendered  callous  to  such  petty 
inconveniencies  as  would  once  have 
vexed  me  sorely. 

Shakspeare  says,  "  sweet  are  the  uses 
of  adversity: "  often,  as  I  trudged  along, 
heated  by  the  sun  and  wet  with  showers, 
did  1  think  of  all  that  wretches  feel,  and 

of  how  little  the  rich  and  th :;  proud,  who 

» 
roll  through  En^l.  nd  in   their  chariots. 
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know  about  it.  If  I  was  ill-treated,  I 
paid  the  less ;  if  insulted  by  hostlers  and 
landladies,  their  contempt  did  me  no 
real  harmj  and  in  the  various  nooks 
and  corners  into  which  I  was  thrust  on 
my  march,  nothing  worse  occurred  than 
now  and  then  an  altercation  with  the 
rats  on  whom  I  intruded, 

I  had,  as  I  conjectured,  nearly  reach- 
ed the  end  of  my  journey  ;  when,  keep- 
ing the  middle  of  the  road,  just  as  it 
grew  dark,  three  men  on  foot  overtook 
me ;  and  one  of  them  getting  before  me, 
asked  where  I  was  going.  I  disliked  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  as  well  as  the  imperti- 
nence of  his  question,  and  remained 
silent.  He  repeated  his  demand,  and 
attempted  to  catch  hold  of  my  coat, 
whilst  his  companions  stopped  in  my 
path  and  obliged  me  to  halt. 
G  3 
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I  now  understood  them;  and  in- 
stinctively flourishing  a  stick  of  knotted 
oak  which  I  hud  in  my  hand,  for  a  mo- 
ment they  retreated ;  and  this  tempted 
me  to  do  what  otherwise  I  should  never 
have  thought  of:  with  a  well-aimed  blow 
I  knocked  down  the  nearest  of  them, 
and  began  to  run;  but  my  villainous 
long  coat  impeding  me,  I  fell ;  and  the 
foremost  of  my  pursuers,  for  the  two 
folk^sd  me,  was  preparing  to  strike  me 
with  his  bludgeon,  when  something 
starced  from  the  ditch  close  to  where  I 
lay,  and  alarmed  the  rogues:  at  the 
same  moment  I  heard  in  a  hoarse  accent 
a  person  exclaim,  "  Never  fear,  my 
hearty!  I'll  stand  by  you;"  adding, 
"  rot  thy  eyes  and  limbs !  take  that :  *' 
and  then  I  perceived  that  I  had  an 
auxiliary,  and  a  stout  one ;  for  with  ap- 
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parent  ease  he  overthrew  one  of  my  an- 
tagonists, and  I  did  as  much  for  the 
other;  then  pulling  oiF  my  surto^it  and 
flinging  it  on  my  arm,  I  called  to  my 
deliverer  to  run,  and  we  both  fled  with 
the  utmost  swiftness  -,  soon  leaving  the 
enemy  and  the  scene  of  action  far  be- 
hind us. 

We  continued  the  race  in  silence  for 
nearly  a  mile,  and. A^B^Iien  so  near  the 
lights  of  a  village  that  we  ventured  to 
slacken  our  pace,  and  take  breath. 

The  first  use  I  made  of  mine  was  to 
thank  this  generous  fellow,  who  seemed 
by  his  dress  to  be  a  seaman,  for  his  as- 
sistance: "  Oh,  as  for  that,"  said  he, 
"  that's  nothing;  and  I  should  have 
turned  to  sooner  than  I  did,  for  I  saw  the 
attack,  but  I  was  afraid  of  mistaking  my 
man  in  the  dark,  till  I  observed  you  bear 
G  4 
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friend,  did  you  come  from?** — "  Out  of 
the  ditch,  to  be  sure,"  he  replied :  "  I 
took  in,  do  you  see,  too  much  beer  about 
an  hour  ago,  and  so  grew  sleepy,  and  so 
lay  down;  and  when  I  awoke,  I  seed 
you  and  the  t*others  engaged;  and 
though  I  do*nt  love  meddling  in  other 
people's  business,  yet,  you  know,  I  could 
not  stand  by  where  there  were  three  to 
one,  and  not  help  the  weakest,  whether 
right  or  wrong.** 

I  renewed  my  expressions  of  grati- 
tude to  my  gallant  knight-errant,  and 
proposed  his  going  in  with  me  to  the 
first  public  house,  and  taking  some  re- 
freshment, which  he  promised  he  would  : 
*'  that  is,'*  said  he,  "  as  far  as  a  pint  or 
twoj  for  I  have  but  a  shilling  in  my 
pocket!*'     I  told  him  not  to  think  of 
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that,  as  I  had  plenty^  and  if  he  wanted 
he  should  share  it  with  me.  "•'  Why, 
ay,"  cried  he,  "  that's  handsome  enough 
of  thee ;  but  I  can't  say  as  I  do  stand  in 
any  great  need,  for  I  am  almost  at  home, 
where  I  had  friends  formerly,  and  be*- 
like  have  some  yet:  m'hap  you're  bound 
for  the  same  place  ? " 

"  I  am  going,"  I  replied,  "  to  Oak- 
ley, in  — — shire,  and  should  suppose  it 
cannot  be  very  far  off." 

"Oakley!"  he  repeated;  "  why 
that's  the  very  place  I'm  steering  for ; 
but  it  is  many  a  day  and  year  since  I 
was  in  it,  though  I  was  born  there;  and 

I  an't  sure  that  I  should  why — » 

dang  me  if  that  there  ben't  it!  I'll 
swear  to  the  old  church  and  the  doctor's 
house  all  the  world  aver." 

And  Oakley  it  was ;  for  we  were  now 
Q5 
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entering  the  village  by  that  part  where 
stood  the  parsonage,  the  door  of  which 
I  could  scarcely  prevail  on  myself  to 
pass,  my  lieart  beating  with  violence  as 
J  drew  nigh  enough  to  observe  it  di- 
stinctly :  but  I  could  not  think  of  part- 
ing with  my  brave  assistant,  after  the 
invitation  I  had  given  him ;  and  we  ac- 
cordingly  proceeded  to  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  street,  where  the  sign  of 
the  Three  Pigeons  signified  (Heaven 
knows  why)  that  the  owner  entertained 
men  and  horses;  and  here,  desiring  to 
be  shown  into  the  best  room,  I  called 
for  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  held  out  my 
hand  to  my  comrade,  saying  "  Wel- 
come home,  townsman  V*  and  to  my 
surprise  I  perceived  that  he  wanted  an 
arm,  and  that  the  place  of  that  limb  was 
supplied  by  a  wooden   stump  with  an 
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iron  hook  at  the  end  of  It.  This  disco- 
very caused  me  still  more  to  admire  his 
courage  and  true  magnanimity;  nor 
could  I  repress  a  sigh  at  the  reflexion  of 
not  having  it  in  my  power  to  serve  one, 
who,  poor  and  disabled  as  he  was,  had 
so  valiantly  exposed  his  life  for  my 
sake. 

I  told  him  my  name,  however,  as  we 
drank  our  wine ;  and  was  going  to  as- 
sure him  of  my  inclination  to  prove  my- 
self his  friend,  if  ever  I  could ;  but  at 
hearing  what  I  said,  he  jumped  up,  and 
wringing  my  hand,  exclaimed — "Mas- 
ter Ardent !  has't  forgot  me? — but  it  is 
no  wonder,  when  I  could  forget  you, 
Don*t  you  remember  Ned  Blunt,  your 
playmate  ? — Lord  !  Lord !  — well,  to  be 
sure!  this  is  funny  enough,  after  all.'* 

And  now  I  began  to  recal  the  en* 
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larged  and  altered  features  of  my  old 
friend  Ned;  declaring  that  I  was  most 
heartily  glad  to  meet  him  once  more, 
and  that,  if  I  did  not  recollect  him,  he 
must  attribute  it  to  the  change  which 
years  and  hardship  had  produced  in. 
him. 

When  our  bottle  was  out,  he  appear- 
ed desirous  of  parting  to  seek  his  family ; 
and  this  I  did  not  oppose,  as  I  myself 
wished  to  go  to  the  rectory  ;  but  I  ex- 
acted a  promise  from  him  to  inquire  for 
me  there  the  next  day ;  and  with  great 
difficulty,  forced  him  to  take  five  gui- 
neas, which  he  sternly  refused  to  accept^ 
until  I  affirmed  that  I  positively  gave 
him  the  money,  not  as  a  recompense, 
but  to  help  a  brother  in  distress,  which 
he  had  previously  confessed  was  partly 
his  case. 
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We  then  separated;  and  I  hastened 
back  to  my  father's.  When  I  reached 
the  house,  it  was,  I  knew,  about  that 
hour  of  the  evening  at  which,  in  the 
cold  season,  it  was  customary  with  our 
family  to  assemble  in  my  father's  little 
stud}',  to  avoid  the  cost  of  a  second  fire ; 
and  there,,  whilst  he  read  to  us,  my  mo^ 
ther  and  sisters  were  generally  employ- 
ed, like  the  good  woman  in  Robert 
Burns's  "  Saturday  Night,"  with,  scissars 
and  needle,  in  making  old  clothes  look 
almost  as  well  as  new  ones ;  brother 
Dick's  office,  as  tlie  youngest,  being 
to  snuff  the  candles  and  answer  the 
door. 

I  approached  the  window  of  this  ar 
partment,  the  shutters  of  which  were 
but  partly  closed,  and  peeping  inj  saw 
the  expected  group  actually  seated  and 
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occupied  as  I  had  left  them  the  evening 
before  my  departure :  my  fears  for  their 
safety  were  therefore  over,  and  I  knock- 
ed gently.  Dick  attended  the  summons, 
and  desired  to  know  my  business  3  and 
when  I  had  pronounced  about  three 
words  in  reply,  though  he  did  not  at 
first  remember  my  voice,  it  was  not  so 
with  the  good  people  inside,  who  rose 
€71  masse;  my  mother  and  sisters  rush- 
ing forth  to  greet  me,  and  my  father 
following.  When  our  mutual  saluta- 
tions were  finished,  which  was  not  the 
case  for  some  minutes,  I  found  myself 
again  in  possession  of  my  favourite  cor- 
ner 3  my  heart  swelling  with  that  species 
of  feeling  which  HOME  only  can  give  j 
and  which  they  who  have  known  what 
it  is  to  want  a  home,  only  can  conceive. 
My  mother  and  the  girls  congratu- 
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lated  me  on  coming  back  once  mare,  it 
mattered  not  why,  or  in  what  condition, 
to  live  amongst  Christians;  Dick  asked 
what  sort  of  persons  the  Blacks  were ; 
and  my  father  requested  a  brief  history 
of  the  West  Indies. 

I  need  not  say  that  my  replies  asto- 
nished my  audience;  or  that  they  heark- 
ened with  greedy  ears  to  the  narrative 
of  my  adventures;  which  I  gave  them 
at  large,  excepting  what  related  to  my 
renewal  of  acquaintance  with  Miss  Ri- 
vers; of  whom  I  made  no  mention,  from 
the  cruel  uncertainty  that  involved  that 
part  of  my  story,  and  the  improbability 
of  my  ever  again  seeing  the  fair  Arar 
bella. 

The  state  of  their  own  circumstances^ 
I  perceived  to  be  pretty  much  as  for- 
merly :  my  father*s  honoured  head  was 
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grown  whiter;  and  my  mother's  eyes, 
.as  she  told  me,  were  not  altogether  as 
strong  as  they  had  been  thirty  years  be- 
fore. Bess,  my  elder  sister,  was  .gaily 
attired,  and  gave  me  to  understand  that 
she  might  have  been  well  married,  but 
preferred  living  single;  both  of  which 
eircumstances  I  translated  as  I  thought 
proper;  and  the  frequent  visits  paid  to 
and  by  a  neighbouring  farmerV  family 
helped  me  to  a  comment. 

Olivia,  the  youngest,  who  prided 
herself  on  her  resemblance  to  a  picture 
of  Lady  Thornhill,  was,  I  must  say,  a 
very  lovely  girl :  she  was  a  favourite 
with  every  one,  and  chiefly  with  me; 
and  as  she  may  make  her  appearance 
again,  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of 
describing  her.  Without  beingtall,  she 
seemed  to  be  so,  from  the  extreme  deli- 
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cacy  and  symmetry  of  her  shape.  Nei- 
ther painter  nor  sculptor  ever  imagined 
any  thing  more  graceful  than  her  head 
and  neck;  or  displayed  more  taste  in 
dressing  the  hair  of  a  Venus  or  a  Diana, 
than  she  did  in  rolling  up  her  light 
tresses  in  the  style  of  one  of  those  Ro- 
man gems  so  much  praised  by  the  best 
judges.  Her  coral  lips  were  so  enchant- 
ing, that  one  could  hardly  look  from 
them  to  admire  her  beauteous  teeth; 
and  her  eyes  were  of  the  colour  of  that 
heavenly  blue  one  sometimes  sees  in  an 
April  sky,  and  possessed  infinite  ex- 
pression. In  her  disposition  she  was  gen- 
tle even  to  timidity;  and  very  silent  in 
company ;  which  gave  rise  to  a  compli- 
mentary poem  addressed  to  her  by  a 
neighbouring  curate,  wherein  he  de- 
clares that  her  silence  is  assumed  out  of 
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mercy  to  both  sexes;  to  spare  ours 
from  the  shafts  of  her  wit,  and  her  own 
from  dying  of  envy.  But  my  mother 
assured  me  the  poet  had  no  chance,  for 
that  Livy  took  after  herself,  and  was 
very  high-minded. 

Poor  Dick,  who  was  neither  man 
nor  boy,  was  principally  engaged  in 
transcribing  sermons  for  my  father,  stu- 
dying Greek  grammar,  and  practising 
"  the  Noble  Race  of  Shenkin"  on  a  bad 
fiddle. 

They  were  all  full  of  an  event  which 
happened  a  fortnight  before;  when  a 
letter  had  been  received  from  my  bro- 
ther, who  had  gone  to  sea,  and  was  now 
a  lieutenant  of  a  frigate  that  had  the 
good  fortune  to  take  a  prize  of  great 
value;  and  he  being  enriched  in  conse- 
quence, had  sent  my  father  fifty  pounds : 
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but  this  particular  he  withheld  from  me 
for  some  time,  out  of  a  principle  of  ten- 
derness, that  I  might  not  feel  hurt  at  the 
comparison  5  and  when  communicated, 
every  thing  that  could  sooth  me  was 
added  by  him:  he  assuring  me  that  he 
pitied  but  did  not  blame  me  for  all  that 
had  occurred^  that  he  knew  my  heart 
was  a  good  one  ;  and  would  make  every 
effort  to  throw  me  into  some  situation 
befitting  a  gentleman. 

But  this  delicacy  afflicted  me  more 
than  if  I  had  been  upbraided  for  my 
wild ness  and  want  of  conduct;  and  de- 
termined me  speedily  to  depart  for  Lon- 
don, that  I  might  not  be  an  additional 
burden  on  him :  and  this  I  resolved  to 
do  under  pretence  of  an  invitation  from 
a  powerful  friend  there  who  was  pledged 
to  serve  me.     I  considered  this  as  a  pious 
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deception,  if  to  deceive  can  be  excusa- 
ble, because  I  had  no  right  to  encroach 
on  a  kind  father's  liberality  i  and  indeed 
I  thought  that  I  ought  not  to  fly  from 
hardships,  but  rather  inflict  them  on 
myself,  as  a  punishment  for  the  levity  of 
my  youth. 

My  anecdote  of  Blunt,  who  called 
upon  me  as  I  requested,  ingratiated  him 
with  every  individual  of  our  household  ; 
and  before  I  left  the  country,  my  father 
used  his  interest  so  successfully  for  him 
as  afterwards  to  promote  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  man 
at  Oakley;  on  whom  he  had  fixed  his 
young  heart,  but  at  the  time  was  forced 
to  go  to  sea,  to  avoid  a  prosecution  for 
poaching;  and  I  heard  with  pleasure  of 
his  being  soon  settled  in  his  native  vil- 
lage, and  thriving  fast. 
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AV^hen  I  announced  my  intention  of 
going  to  town,  my  father  did  not  at- 
tempt to  dissuade  me  from  the  measure, 
conceiving  it  likely  to  prove  advan- 
tageous ;  and  on  my  taking  leave  of  him 
and  the  family,  he  gave  me  twenty 
guineas;  desiring  me,  if  my  prospects 
were  not  flattering,  to  return  to  him  di- 
rectly, instead  of  exposing  myself,  as  I 
had  once  done,  to  drudgery  and  distress, 
in  what  he  termed  the  modern  Babylon. 
Shortly  after  I  again  bid  adieu  to  the 
parsonage-house,  and  was  transported 
on  the  roof  of  the  heavy  coach  to  the 
Swan  with  Two  Necks  in  Lad  Lane; 
where  I  slept  on  the  night  of  my  arrival, 
and  formed  something  of  a  plan  for  the 
future. 

My  first  step  was  to  secure  a  lodg- 
ing;  and  this,  from  my  thorough  know- 
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ledge  of  the  city,  I  was  now  enabled  to 
obtain  on  terms  still  more  economical 
than  formerly,  paying  but  three  shillings 
a  week  for  an  attic  apartment  at  a 
printer's  in  Little  Eastcheap ;  for  a  de- 
scription of  which  I  beg  permission  to 
refer  my  curious  reader  to  the  poetical 
sketch  of  an  author's  bedchamber  by 
Goldsmith,  who  is  therein  supposed  to 
have  described  his  own.  And,  indeed,  I 
am  not  without  a  suspicion  that  mine 
was  the  very  room  honoured  by  being 
the  dwelling  of  that  immortal  bard;  and 
that  it  was  in  statu  quo^  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  mezzotinto  of  the  brave  Earl 
Howe,  the  hero  of  the  day,  in  lieu  of 
Prince  William's  lamp-blacked  face. 

I  next  proceeded  to  search  for  Dyer, 
without  any  great  hope  of  finding  him; 
though  not  without  reflecting  on  the  vast 
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difference  it  would  make  to  me,  in  re* 
gard  to  my  happiness,  if  disappointed  of 
the  society  of  so  learned  and  virtuous  a 
friend,  and  so  agreeable  a  companion. 

But  though  I  sought  him  for  several 
days  in  all  his  haunts,  not  omitting  the 
benches  in  St.  James's  Park,  my  in- 
quiries were  fruitless  ;  and  my  attempts 
to  trace  out  Lieutenant  Orlop  equally  so; 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

Signijies  that  Jive- and-tweiiiy  chapters 
preceded  it,    . 

I  HAD  given  them  both  up,  when  one 
night,  as  I  mounted  the  last  flight  of 
stairs,  and  was  going  into  my  deriy  I 
thought  that  amongst  the  voices  1 
heard  in  the  printing-room,  I  distin- 
guished one  not  altogether  new  to  me  5 
and  as  I  wished  to  inspect  an  evening 
paper,  I  made  that  an  excuse  for  knock- 
ing at  the  door.  It  was  opened  by 
some  person,  who  desired  me  to  walk 
in ',  and  there,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp, 
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and  seated  at  a  small  table  with  a  pen 
in  his  mouth,  and  a  proof  sheet  before 
him,  I  beheld — Dyer.  1  advanced  to 
him,  and  stood  still  till  he  should  lift  his 
eyes  from  the  paper  ;  which  at  length 
he  did,  and  stared  at  me  with  an  aspect 
of  doubt  and  alarm;  whilst  the  other 
men  seemed  not  less  astonished;  par- 
ticularly when,  rubbing  his  face  and 
eyes  with  his  inky  fingers,  and  rising 
slowly,  he  pronounced  my  name.  "  Yes," 
I  cried  ;  "  it  is  I  myself — unless  you  are 
resolved  to  believe  me  in  Jamaica !  *' 

Never  was  philosophy  thrown  more 
off  its  guard  :  his  expressions  of  joy 
were  more  violent  than  even  those  of 
Gay ;  for  (as  I  presently  found)  he  had 
been  wofully  buffeted  by  adversity  du- 
ring our  separation  :  and  it  is  the  wretch 
VOL.  III.  H 
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alone  who  knows  the  ecstatic  pleasure 
of  recovering  a  friend. 

My  own  satisfaction,  as  may  he  sup- 
posed, equalled  his  3  and  it  was  enlarged 
when  I  heard  him  say  that  he  w^as  my 
fellow-lodger,  and  inhabited  the  room 
next  to  mine;  to  which  we  immediately 
adjourned,  and  procuring  some  porter, 
sat  almost  till  morning ;  consuming  the 
hours  in  unreserved  accounts  of  our  mu- 
tual mishaps. 

In  mine  there  was  some  variety ;  but 
his  exhibited  scarcely  any  thing  except 
days  and  nights  of  such  toil  as  the  book- 
seller's hack  only  endures;  and  of  which 
none  besides  can  form  a  competent 
idea. 

Though    endowed  with  abilities    of, 
the  highest  kind,  correct  in  his  morals. 
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and  moderate  in  all  his  desires,  he  was 
one  of  those  with  whom,  by  a  sort  of 
fatality,  nothing  succeeded ;  and  was  a 
living  refutation  of  an  opinion  which 
prevails,  that  men  are  invariably  the  au- 
thors of  their  own  fortunes,  whether 
good  or  bad.  Calumny,  springing  from 
the  avarice  and  meanness  of  some  of  his 
family,  had  deprived  him  in  his  youth  of 
a  property  he  would  otherwise  have  in- 
herited from  a  relation,  who  intended  to 
make  him  his  heir,  but  was  a  weak  and 
credulous  recluse,  who  believed  what- 
ever he  heard ;  and  Dyer's  calumniators 
took  care  he  should  only  glean  from 
them  such  accounts  of  the  young  man 
as  favoured  their  own  views ;  by  which 
means  they  intercepted  the  indepen- 
dence designed  for  him,  and  drove  him 
h2 
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into  the  world  to  seek  subsistence  as  he 
could. 

The  pen  naturally  became  his  re- 
source ^  but,  to  paraphrase  the  poet*s 
thought,  "  he  at  whose  heels  poverty  is 
suspended,  finds  it  hard  to  keep  his 
head  over  water.*'  The  fruit  of  one 
day's  labour  was  wasted  in  purchas- 
ing the  privilege  of  living  through  the 
next.  He  had  written  many  ingenious 
pamphlets,  and  executed  several  trans- 
lations with  uncommon  spirit:  but  the 
profit  of  these  fell  to  the  publisher; 
whilst  the  credit  of  them  was  transferred 
to  some  happier  name;  and  he  barely 
existed  by  his  talents  and  assiduity. 

How  little  do  the  lazy,  diseased,  and 
dissipated  women  or  men  of  fashion 
think  of  his   sufferings  and   his  wants, 
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whose  genius  delights,  and  (were  that 
possible)  would  reform  them ;  whose  ef- 
fusions add  new  charms  to  their  bowers 
of  luxury,  and  sooth  them  on  the  couch 
of  sickness  or  sorrow  !  —  "  Ah/'  as  Dyer 
pleasantly  said,  "  how  often  have  I,  in 
harmonious  prose  or  mellifluous  verse, 
constructed  pavillions  and  laid  out  plea- 
sure grounds  in  a  cock-loft  of  the  Bo- 
rough; amidst  the  yelling  of  a  tailor's 
progeny  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  the 
battering  of  pin-makers  beneath  me  ! — 
ay,  and  bestowed  titles  and  estates  with 
unbounded  profusion,  though  unable  to 
pay  a  shilling  to  the  milk-man;  who 
has  stood  impatient  for  my  answer, 
whilst  I  was  settling  a  jointure  of  twelve 
hundred  a  year  on  some  of  my  inferior 
personages  !" 

"  Come,"  said  I,  ^*  let  us  not  be  dis- 
113 
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spirited,  but,  in  the  name  of  Midas>  try 
what  can  be  done :  through  the  aid  of 
Type,  or  some  such  fellow,  we  shall  get 
employment,  and  convert  a  few  sheets 
of  paper  into  guineas/' 

"  To  Type,'*  he  drily  replied,  "  I  beg 
you  will  not  think  of  applying  in  our 
exigencies :  by  this  time,  "  a  body  of  po- 
litic zvorjns  are  ecn  at  him,''  as  he  has 
been  some  weeks  in  St.  Pancras'  church- 
yard ',  but  I  think  I  know  of  a  quarter 
in  which  something  may  be  done/' 
And  here  we  separated,  to  sleep  away 
our  cares. 

At  our  meeting  next  day,  we  had  a 
good  deal  of  serious  conversation  on  the 
important  subject  of  ways  and  means  ^ 
Dyer  assuring  me  that  he  foresaw  a  turn 
of  affairs  for  the  better  in  my  prospects,, 
and   endeavouring,    though    indeed    in 
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vain,  to  raise  my  hopes  respecting  Miss 
Rivers.  I  say  vainly,  for  I  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  she  was  in  safety,  from 
the  accounts  of  continental  proceedings 
with  which  the  papers  abounded ;  nor 
could  I  suppose  but  that  she  would  at- 
tribute my  sudden  desertion  to  a  motive 
of  selfishness;  or  flatter  myself  that  I 
should  ever  see  her  more. 

We  however  mutually  tried  to  en- 
courage one  another;  and  were  not  idle 
in  regard  to  the  main  point,  of  getting 
engaged  to  write  for  a  magazine  or 
newspaper;  and  at  length  thought  our- 
selves fortunate  in  procuring  an  appoint- 
ment of  that  sort,  which  produced  to 
both  of  us  rather  less  than  a  dust-man  or 
scavenger  could  have  earned  in*  the 
week ; — and  I  am  sorry  to  say  our  gains 
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quired. 

We  abused  and  applauded  authors^ 
actors,  cabinets,  and  ministers,  indiscri- 
minately ;  published  dispatches  on  Mon- 
day, for  the  sake  of  contradicting  them 
on  Tuesday  -,  and  immolated  whole  ar- 
mies, that  we  might  afterwards  bring 
them  to  life. 

Our  combined  efforts  would  not 
have  been  sufficient  during  several 
weeks  to  have  maintained  us,  had  I  not 
appropriated  part  of  my  father's  dona- 
tion to  our  use,  instead  of  applying  it 
to  the  payment  of  my  debt  to  Gay.  But 
I  wrote  him  an  honest  statement  of  my 
situation;  and  in  reply  received  from 
him  a  friendly  scolding  for  my  scruples, 
which,  because  it  ought  to  have  made 
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me  more  eager  to  return  him  his  moneyv 
had  the  contrary  effect. 

By  way  of  an  occasional  relaxation, 
my  coadjutor  proposed  that  we  should 
enrol  ourselves  in  a  club  which  met 
twice  a  week  at  a  neighbouring  public- 
house,  and  went  by  the  style  and  title 
of  the  Anythingarians ;  implying,  I  pre- 
sume, that  so  there  were  but  a  club,  it 
mattered  not  of  what  ingredients  it  con- 
sisted ;  and  to  do  them  justice  (for  we 
were  gladly  admitted  to  join  the  so- 
ciety), the  world  could  scarcely  have 
produced  such  another  collection  of 
originalSi 

On  a  full  night  we  amounted  at  least 
to  twenty ;  assembled  at  eight  o'clock  ^ 
and  were  regulated  by  laws  written  ia 
large  letters,  and  fixed  behind  the  pre- 
sident's chair,  Tiiese  professed  ta  i>c 
h5 
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a  code  drawn  up  by  a  committee 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  who  were  gua- 
rantees for  the  strict  observance  of  it ; 
and  conclude  by  a  declaration  that  they 
thereunto  pledge  themselves ,  having  al- 
ready pledged  every  thing  else  they 
were  worth.  And  this  was,  I  am  afraid, 
something  more  than  a  stroke  of  hu- 
mour ;  for  I  really  believe  the  aggre- 
gate properties  of  the  association,  leav- 
ing out  their  brains  but  including  their 
clothes,  would  not  have  sold  for  forty 
.shillings. 

By  excluding  their  intellects  from 
this  rough  calculation,  I  must  be  sup- 
posed to  insinuate  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  genius  and  Id^tning 
amongst  them ;  and  in  this  respect  some 
of  them  were  not  deficient:  they  were 
Still  less  so  in  what  Dyer  called  the  art 
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of  white-washing  their  own  histories,  in 
which  they  appeared  to  be  a  body  of 
ill-used  and  persecuted  luminaries,  from 
whom  the  world — had  the  world  known 
its  own  interest — might  have  derived 
amazing  advantages.  But,  to  confess 
the  truth,  this  was  not  strictly  the  fact  ^ 
as  a  summary  of  two  or  three  of  the 
leading  characters  in  this  extraordinary 
club,  will  serve  to  show, 

Mr.  Oliver  Endless,  who  was  presi- 
dent on  the  first  nightof  our  joining  the 
party,  was,  for  instance,  imbued  with 
such  a  faculty  for  talking  as  almost  ex- 
ceeds credibility :  a  specimen  of  the 
display  he  made  upon  the  aJ>ove-men- 
tioned  occasion  will  give  some  notion  of 
the  torment  he  usually  inflicted  on  his 
audience. 

I  should  previously  observe,  that,  for 
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his  misfortune — or  rather  that  of  \\\$ 
friends — he  was  married  to  a  lady  re- 
markable for  being  somewhat  of  a  ter- 
magant, and  very  loquacious ;  and  his 
tongue,  debarred  of  its  proper  share  o-f 
exercise  at  home,  took  so  much  the  more 
when  its  owner  was  abroad. 

He  began,  1  remember,  by  observ- 
ing that  provisions  were  dear  and  money 
scarce;  propositions,  to  which,  as  the 
company  could  not  dispute  them,  he 
had  not  any  reply.  Or  probably  they 
recollected  that  contradiction  would  but 
prolong  what  they  wished  to  put  an  end 
to.  At  all  events.  Endless  took  special 
care  not  to  leave  much  room  for  ques- 
tion or  remark  an  the  part  of  others; 
but  ran  over  every  imaginable  common- 
place topic  with  a  fluency  as  astonish- 
ing as  it  was  troublesome.    All  subjects 
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seemed  equal  to  him ;  all  aeras,  all  cl^ 
mates  :  had  he  possessed  Aladin's  lamp> 
he  could  not  have  flown  from  one  re- 
gion to  another  with  greater  velocity. 
Without  checking,  except  to  draw 
bi^ath,  he  discussed  the  embassy  to 
China,  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile,  the 
rebellions  of  fifteen  and  forty-five,  and 
the  taxation  of  the  colonies;  inserting, 
between  these  articles,  episodes  of  copr 
per  bottoms,  chop-sticks,  hard  frosts j 
mad  dogs,  national  cockades,  kangar 
xoos,  dwarfs,  giants,  petrefactions,  and 
locusts ;  and  had  arrived  at  the  second 
tioor  of  a  beaver's  house,  when  the  clock 
announced  the  hour  for  breaking  up  the 
meeting.  Notwithstanding  which,  he 
was  dexterous  enough  to  introduce  a 
short  e?say   on   Harrison's    time- piece-, 
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whilst  he  was  taking  down  his  hat  and 
searching  for  his  bamboo. 

Mr.  Tempest  was  another  of  our 
members,  who,  they  said,  had  once  been 
a  man  of  some  substance,  and  receivetl 
a  gentleman*s  education,  but  was  such  a 
slave  to  the  passion  of  anger,  that  before 
he  was  five-and-twenty  he  had  violated 
every  social  and  moral  obligation.  He 
terrified  a  lady,  to  whom  he  paid  his 
addresses,  so  much,  that  he  lost  her ; 
and  then  becoming  insane  with  vexa- 
tian,  discharged  his  servants,  demolish- 
ed his  furniture,  and,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  two  eminent  barristers,  went 
to  law  with  a  distant  relation,  who  pre- 
vailed, and  reduced  him  to  ruin:  and 
had  not  this  happened,  he  was  resolved 
to  prosecute  his   own  lawyers  for  the 
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taking  in  subscriptions  for  an  essay  on 
the  "  suaviter  in  modo,'*  which  his 
friends  pretended  to  believe  him  em- 
ployed in  writing. 

A  thM  remarkable  person  in  this 
galaxy  of  perfections,  was  one  Shake^ 
who  supported  the  credit  of  Poet's 
Corner  in  a  morning  paper  of  some  ce- 
lebrity; and  was  wxak  enough  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  a  piece  of  waggery  of 
my  friend  Dyer,  who  proposed  writing 
his  life  in  the  style  of  Doctor  Johnson  ; 
which  being  mentioned  to  this  favourite 
of  Apollo,  was  thankfully  accepted  ^ 
and  at  a  full  meeting,  the  sketch  of  this 
raorceaii  of  biography  was,  at  his  own 
request,  gravely  read  by  the  malicious 
author. 

The  whole  of  it  I  cannot  recollect; 
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but  part  of  the  composition  was  as  fol- 
lows, the  conclusion  being  lost  in  noise 
and  laughing. 

"  Of  Jonathan  Shake  much  has  been 
said  which  never  gained  credit,  and 
much  believed  which  was  never  known. 
Through  the  medium  of  village  misre* 
presentation,  opposed  by  impediments 
from  garrulous  senility,  the  giddiness  of 
immaturity,  and  the  surliness  of  man- 
hood, I  have  long  searched  for  traces 
of  him  whom  these  pages  profess  to 
commemorate;  and  with  some  confi- 
dence can  declare  that  the  search  has 
not  been  in  vain. 

"  The  father  of  Jonathan  Shake  was 
Nicodemus  Shake,  a  non-conformist  shoe- 
maker; of  whom  nothing  more  is  known, 
but  that  he  had  an  inordinate  propensity 
to  eating  black-puddings. 
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*^  He  lived  not  to  enjoy  the  reputa- 
tion of  Jonathan,  who  received  the 
rudiments  of  literature  from  the  school- 
mistress of  his  native  hamlet ;  and  soon 
displayed  that  prominency  of  character, 
and  energy  of  intellect,  which  ever  dis- 
tinguish genius  from  petulance,  and  vi- 
gour from  imbecility. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  point  out  the  mo- 
ment when  the  bud  of  emulation  blos- 
soms into  action  ;  thus  much,  however, 
is  certain ;  that  to  the  list  of  beardless 
candidates  for  emolument  and  applause, 
may  be  added  the  name  of  Jonathan. 
Shake. 

''  At  fourteen  years  old,  when  others 
are  pursuing  the  gyrations  of  the  top,  or 
poring  over  the  progress  of  the  marble^ 
this  man  found  his  occupation  in  cor- 
recting the  errors  of  rustic  psalmody; 
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and  at  a  more  advanced  age,  such  v/ss 
the  activity  of  bis  mind,  that  he  at  one 
and  the  s^ma  tima  paid  his  court  to  ^,, 
dairy-maid  and  to  the  Muse», 

"  His  suit  was  not  rejected  ;  though 
it  was  his  fortune  to  be  a  husband  with- 
out becoming  a  parent. 

*^  He  was  of  the  smallest  size;  but 
was  short  without  being  dwarfish,  and 
fat  without  being  unwieldy. 

"  Amongst  the  pieces  attributed  to 
him,  four  ballads  and  a  hymn  are  all  he 
ever  acknowledged  5  and  in  the  latter, 
some  unputation  of  ignorance  will  I  fear 
remain  to  him,  for  asserting  the  exist- 
ence of  pistols  and  pomatum  in  the  reign 
of  King  David."— ^— 

At  this  place  it  became  impossible 
to  hear  any  thing  further  of  this  bio- 
graphical dief~d'mivr€y  for  the  shouts  of 
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affected  admiration  that  filled  the  room^ 
and  which  Jonathan  seemed  to  take  in 
such  good  part,  that,  in  recompense  for 
his  complacency,  he  was  excused  from 
paying  his  share  of  the  reckoning. 

To  avoid  prolixity,  I  shall  specify 
but  one  more  rarity  in  this  eccentric 
museum  :  Mr.  Caleb  Wander,  whose 
singularities  afforded  Dyer  and  some 
others  perpetual  amusement. 

Every  person  has  heard  of  men  who 
are  what  is  termed  absent  in  company  j 
but  it  was  the  privilege  of  this  worthy 
to  be  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  ra- 
ther too  often  present  s  his  imagination 
dwelling  so  much  on  words,  that  he  was 
unable  to  continue  a  conversation  him- 
self, and  spoiled  the  attempts  of  others. 
No  sooner  did  a  particular  expression 
strike  his  ear,  than  his  thoughts  pursued 
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the  image  suggested,  and  his  tongtie 
gave  them  utterance.  For  example^ 
the  phrase  sublime  instantly  gave  rise 
to  a  view  of  the  character  of  Edmund 
Burke,  or  an  essay  on  Longinus  :  if  any 
one  spoke  of  the  tombs  of  Westminster 
Abbey  J  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  made  their 
appearance;  and  to  hear  Bath  mentioned 
without  his  introducing  Seneca,  was  not 
in  Caleb*s  power.  Cook's  voyages  v/ere 
interrupted  by  an  analysis  of  the  struc- 
ture of  Noah*s  Ark ;  and  from  the  word 
bull  sprung  up  a  treatise  on  the  hierar- 
chy, or  a  quotation  from  Pope's  works. 
Should  an  auction  be  the  topic,  it 
put  him  in  mind  of  Lucian  ;  and  if  not 
stopped  by  some  one,  he  would  most  in- 
geniously digress  from  himself;  and  Lu- 
cian  sending  him  to  the  Pantheon,  he 
soon  found  his  way,  no  one  knew  how. 
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back  to  London  and  his  wife,  and 
thence,  by  the  way  of  divorces,  to  John 
Alilton  and  the  Long  Parliament :  thus 
rendering  it  impossible  for  any  one  to 
ascertain  the  original  subject  of  dis- 
course ! 
This  curious  assembly  was  nevertheless 
an  agreeable  resource,  as  it  helped  us 
^1  to  forget  for  a  few  hours  our  weigh- 
tier ills ;  and  for  about  sixpence  each, 
we  had  the  enjoyment  of  society,  which 
is  always  preferable  tp  solitude,  unless 
where  vice  intrudes. 

Of  the  remaining  members  I  have 
not  now  leisure  to  take  particular  notice  j 
though  I  am  persuaded  that  amongst 
them  a  good  dramatic  genius  would 
readily  have  discovered  what  the  British 
stage  is  so  greatly  in  want  of:  I  mean, 
new  characters  for  our  comic  person- 
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ages ;  and  more  than  once  Dyer  told  me 
he  had  thought  of  making  use  of  them 
for  the  purpose,  but  feared  to  give  him- 
self unnecessary  trouble,  froni  the  diffi- 
culty a  stranger  would  have  in  getting 
his  piece  brought .  forward,  although 
written  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  Mr.  M. 
and  Mr.  R.  and  Mr.  &c.  ^  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  having  it  rejected,  should  the 
board  of  management  discover  that  Na- 
ture had  been  the  author's  stud  v.  But 
I  urged  him  notwithstanding  to  make 
the  attempt,  and  insinuated  that  it  was 
possible  the  board  might  not  fmd  him 
out. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

Will  be  esteemed  the  best  by  those  who 
think  it  so. 

I  FEEL  it  a  task  entirely  too  painful  to 
retrace  the  varieties  of  mortifications, 
and  distresses  of  every  complexion,  en- 
dured by  my  companion  and  myself 
for  several  months,  during  which  we  con- 
tinued dragging  the  literary  sand-cart. 
Confinement,  unwholesome  food,  and 
despondency,  contributed  to  alter  our 
appearances  so  lamentably,  that  I  do 
not  believe  either  of  us  could  have  been 
remembered  at  first  sight  by  our  nearest 
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relations.  Dyer  looked  like  the  Lay 
Brother  in  the  Duenna  -,  and  me  he  used 
to  compare  to  the  forlorn  Cardenio. 
And  indeed  I  zvas  forlorn;  and  occasion- 
ally experienced  sensations  of  such  bit- 
ter anguish,  as,  though  too  common  to 
the  unhappy  and  obscure,  were  to  me 
almost  intolerable. 

I  thought  incessantly  of  Arabella, 
but  every  day  with  new  feelings  of  re- 
gret and  despair :  at  one  time  imprecat- 
ing curses  on  myself  for  having  ever 
raised  my  thoughts  to  her;  at  another 
weeping  over  the  recollection  of  her 
lovely  person  and  elegant  mind. 

I  was,  besides,  still — and  I  fear  shall 
always  be — tormented  by  the  stings  of 
false  and  childish  pride;  which  made  it 
dreadful  to  me  to  go,  as  I  was  some- 
times obliged,  into  the  fashionable  ave- 
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nues  at  the  court  end  of  the  town ;  where 
I  was  sure  to  meet,  though  not  to  be 
acknowledged  by,  many  a  gay  acquaint- 
ance of  former  days ;  and  was  particu- 
larly wounded  by  the  sight  of  Mark- 
ham  ',  who,  as  I  understood  from  some 
of  the  tradesmen  in  this  quarter,  was 
one  of  the  constant  butterflies  of  Bond 
Street. 

The  splendor  of  his  equipage,  his 
dress,  his  smooth  countenance,  and  the 
men  of  ton  who  usually  hung  upon  his 
arm,  all  announced  that  prosperity, 
which  should  have  belonged — I  will  not 
say  to  myself— -but  surely  to  Dyer  or 
Gay,  according  to  my  father's  hypo- 
thesis ;  not  to  this  despicable,  and  de- 
praved, and  mindless  animal. 

My  dislike  to  frequent  the  purlieus 
VOL.  III.  I 
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of  St.  James's  was  unfortunate  for  me, 
as  the  sequel  will  evince;  but  I  knew 
it  not;  and  all  I  do  know  is,  that  1  was. 
born  to  be  the  sport  of  chance,  if — ex- 
ciising  the  paradox — it  can  be  admitted 
ttoi  ever  man  was  born  to  such  a  des- 
tiny. 

Accident  had  once  given  me  Dyer 
for  my  friend ;  and  on  my  return  to 
England  had  restored  him  to  me,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  afflictions  which  would, 
I  am  confident,  have  been  too  heavy 
for  me,  had  he  not  shared  the  burden. 

Of  this  advantage  I  was  now  doomed 
to  be  deprived.  I  had  been  employed 
in  my  room  reading  the  news  of  the 
day,  and  was  reflecting  mournfully  on 
the  details  which  the  papers  contained 
of^  the  destruction  of  the  royalist-faction 
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in  La  Vendee ;  I  had  paid  the  tribute 
of  my  tears  to  the  heroic  fall  of  my 
gallant  friend  De  B.,  who^  after  per- 
forming such  feats  of  valour  as  drew  on 
him  the  encomiums  even  of  his  enemies, 
had,  as  he  v^^ished  to  do,  died  in  the  field. 
With  him  too  had  died  the  spirit  of  his 
party,  who  were  all  either  dispersed  or 
slain ;  and  the  district  reduced  to  sub- 
jection. Of  course  I  could  not  any 
longer  hope  for  the  safety  of  her  I  loved ; 
and  I  was  really  in  a  state  bordering 
upon  distraction,  when  Dyer  entered, 
and  having  condoled  with  me,  informed 
me  that  he  was  going  to  accept  an  offer 
made  to  him,  of  becoming  head-assistant 
at  an  academy  near  town  ^  adding,  that 
he  deplored  the  necessity  which  obliged 
him  to  take  on  himself  so  toilsome  an 
I  2 
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office,  but  thought  it  better  than  labour 
little  inferior,  and  actual  famine. 

It  would  have  been  ungenerous  in 
me  to  have  opposed  this  plan  for  the 
sake  of  my  own  comfort;  I  therefore 
encouraged  him  in  the  undertaking, 
though  my  heart  seemed  to  wither  in 
my  bosom  at  the  notion  of  being  left 
alone — A  strange  expression  for  a  man 
dwelling  with  a  million  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  around  him;  but  exceedingly 
just  notwithstanding:  for,  as  it  has 
been  said,  a  poor  man  may  be  very  soli- 
tary in  the  city  of  London,  and  very  hun- 
gry though  lodging  near  Fleet  Market! 

In  a  couple  of  days  Dyer  took  his 
departure;  and  I  was  compelled  to 
write  and  starve  on  for  weeks  without 
him.     But,  melancholy  seized  upon  me : 
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the  powers  of  my  understanding  decay- 
ed ',  and  listless  and  inefficient,  instead 
of  using  my  pen,  I  had  passed  the  whole 
of  one  day  extended  across  my  wretch- 
ed bed;  and  am  ashamed  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  when  I  started  up  and  walk- 
ed into  the  street,  it  was  not,  I  fear,  so 
much  with  a  design  of  breathing  the  air 
of  heaven,  as  of  seeking  in  the  waters 
of  the  Thames  an  oblivion  of  my  sor- 
rows ! 

With  something  of  this  iniquitous, 
ungrateful,  and  cowardly  design  in  my 
mind,  I  wandered  for  several  hours,  I 
knew  not  where,  and  had  already  tra- 
versed Westminster  Bridge  three  or 
four  times.  It  was  considerably  past 
one  o'clock ;  the  streets  on  every  side 
were  deserted:  without,  all  was  Iran- 
13 
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quil;  within   my  breast  the  storm   was 
wild.     The  comparison  between  what  I 
might  have  been,  and  what  I  was,  mad- 
dened me;  and  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  bridge,  I  threw  my  eyes,  now  on 
the  glorious  vault  above  my  head,  fret- 
ted with  golden  fires;  and   now  on  the 
sullen  tide  below,   irresolute  and  stag- 
gering with  the  violence   of  my  emo- 
tions; when  I  heard  some  one  call  loud- 
ly for  help,  and  perceived  the  figures  of 
men  near  me.     Though  at  the  moment 
I  was  as  incapable  of  fear  as  of  reason- 
ing clearly,  I  wish  to  believe  that  it  was 
humanity  made  me  run  towards  them : 
one  of  them  held  another  with  his  back 
pressed   close  to  the  battlements   of  the 
bridge,    and    seemed   endeavouring    to 
suppress  his  voice  by  grasping  his  throat ; 
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a  third  stepped  from  them,  and  met  me 
with  his  arm  presented ;  but  I  passed 
him  suddenly,  and  with  my  hand,  for  I 
was  without  any  weapon,  struck  his 
companion  so  severe  a  blow  on  the 
head  as  to  make  him  let  go  his  hold  and 
reel :  this  released  the  person  attacked, 
and  we  both  turned  upon  the  assailants, 
who  however  ran  at  the  approach  of  a 
watchman,  and  left  us  uninjured  and 
masters  of  the  field ;  the  engagement  not 
lasting  much  longer  than  I  have  been 
in  relating  it. 

He  whom  I  was  thus  instrumental 
in  rescuing,  appeared  by  his  dress,  as 
far  as  I  could  discern  it,  to  be  a  young 
man  of  some  distinction.  His  manners 
were  genteel ;  and  he  expressed  his 
thanks  to  me  with  so  much  politeness  as 
to  make  me  think  he  rated  the  service  I 
l4 
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had  done  him  too  highly.  I  therefore 
requested  he  would  not  consider  my  in- 
terference in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
common  act;  and,  forgetting  alike  my 
troubles  and  the  poverty  of  my  apparel, 
advised  him  to  hasten  home,  and  pro- 
posed to  accompany  him. 

He  thanked  me  for  the  offer  very 
cordially;  took  my  arm;  and  as  we 
hurried  along  towards  the  Horse-Guards, 
repeatedly  said  how  much  he  was  ob- 
liged. "  I  am,  sir,"  he  continued,  *^  so 
great  a  stranger  to  the  habits  of  this 
part  of  the  world,  that  I  have  not  only 
incautiously  staid  from  my  lodging  be- 
yond the  hour  of  security,  but  have  ven- 
tured to  return  alone,  without  arms,  and 
with  a  great  sum  of  money  in  my 
pocket.'* 

I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at  this 
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information,  but  more  so  at  the  frank- 
ness with  which  the  gentleman  informed 
me  of  the  latter  circumstance:  but  as 
we  proceeded,  this  was  accounted  for, 
by  his  mentioning  that  he  was  very 
lately  come  to  Europe,  having  left  Eng- 
land when  a  boy ;  and  that  he  knew  no 
more  of  London  and  its  practices,  than 
a  native  of  that  city,  who  has  never  tra- 
velled, does  of  Pekin :  and  indeed  but 
little  reflexion  is  required  to  convince 
us  of  the  difference  there  is  between 
reading  and  hearing  of  a  city  or  coun- 
try, and  living  in  it 

We  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  Pall 
Mall,  and  were  turning  into  St.  James's 
Street,  the  place  of  the  stranger's  abode 
being  in  that  neighbourhood,  when  we 
both  at  the  same  moment  saw  behind  us^ 
15 
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and  nearly  opposite  to  Carlton  House, 
several  flashes  of  red  light;    and   con- 
cluding that  a  fire  had  broken  out,  made 
haste  back  to  the  spot ;  and  there  found 
that  sonie   watchmen,  and  a  few  of  the 
neighbours,  had  collected  in  front  of  a 
magnificent  mansion ;  one  of  the  chim- 
nies  of  which  was  on  fire;  and  from  the 
cries  and   confusion   of  the  inhabitants, 
we  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  flames 
had  communicated   with   some    of  the 
lower   apartments.     Many  persons  ap- 
peared at  the  upper  windows ;  but  none 
at  those  beneath;  and  shortly  after,   a 
sash  above  was  burst  open,  and  a  man 
called  out  for  assistance. 

By  an  accident,  not  uncommon,  but 
very  fortunate,  against  a  house,  within 
a  door  of  that  where  the  danger  was, 
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stood  a  high  ladder,  left  untied  by  the 
masons :  this  five  or  six  of  the  bystanders 
easily  removed,  and  placed  so  as  to  af- 
ford those  who  were  so  terrified  some 
chance  of  safety.  Efforts  had  been 
made  to  break  open  the  hall  door  with- 
out effect;  the  engines  were  not  yet 
come;  and  the  smoke  issued  from  under 
one  of  the  drawing-room  windows: 
there  was  therefore  no  time  to  lose ; 
and  the  people  having  called  in  vain  to 
those  above,  to  attempt  reaching  the 
ladder  and  descend,  the  strange  gentle- 
man and  I  agreed  to  mount  and  encou- 
rage them.  We  were  warned  of  the  dan- 
ger by  several ;  but  being  determined,  I 
went  first,  as  having  proposed  it,  and 
was  followed  by  the  other. 

We  were  not  long  in  getting  to  the 
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second  floor,  and  clambered  in,  with 
considerable  hazard,  at  one  of  the  win- 
dows of  an  apartment  filled  with  maid 
servants  and  men  in  liveries,  and  in  the 

midst  of  them but   Heavens !    with 

what  astonishment,  apprehension,  and 
rapture  did  I  behold  her  —  Miss  Rivers  ! 

Terror  had  subdued  her  strength  so 
completely,  that  she  was  not  to  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  try  and  step  upon  the  lad- 
der: to  carry  her  to  it  was  imprac- 
ticable ;  and  her  servants  declared  they 
would  not  desert  her. 

I  was  too  much  agitated  with  fear 
on  her  account  to  regard  ceremony,  but 
took  her  hand,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
my  resolute  Indian  acquaintance,  be- 
sought her  to  exert  herself,  and  allow 
ns  to  assist  her  to  descend  the  ladder; 
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though  I  doubt  whether  that  would 
have  been  possible.  But  our  exhorta- 
tions were  useless ;  and  happily  the  at- 
tempt became  unnecessary,  as  whilst  we 
employed  our  entreaties  the  engines 
had  arrived,  and  extinguished  the  fire ; 
and  the  people  having  at  length  forced 
open  the  street  door,  two  or  three  re- 
spectable persons  of  the  neighbourhood 
had  come  up  stairs,  and  announced 
safety  to  all,  at  the  expense  of  some 
broken  windows  and  the  destruction  of 
a  few  articles  of  furniture. 

When  this  was  known,  and  fear  had 
given  place  to  tranquillity,  the  stranger 
and  I  were  loaded  with  the  thanks  of 
every  one,  particularly  of  Arabella,  and 
a  very  pretty  young  lady,  who  seemed 
to  be  her  companion,  but  whom  as  yet 
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I  had  scarcely  noticed,  though  neither 
she  nor  the  lovely  mistress  of  my  heart, 
in  the  dishabille  of  night  dresses,  were 
objects  to  be  overlooked  at  any  other 
time. 

It  was  not  a  moment  for  explana- 
tion; and  good-breeding  and  discretion 
prompted  us  to  withdraw,  after  we  had 
seen  order  somewhat  restored  by  the 
servants;  one  of  whom,  just  as  we  reach- 
ed the  street,  followed  us  with  his  lady*s 
request  that  we  would  do  her  the  favour 
to  call  when  convenient; — a  message 
we  both  promised  to  attend  to,  though 
I  suspect  from  very  distinct  motives. 

Arabella,  1  could  observe,  was  struck 
with  more  than  ordinary  wonder  at  my 
unexpected  appearance,  my  worn-out 
clothes  and  emaciated  form ;  and  though 
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she  gazed  eagerly  on  me,  she  seemed 
yet  more  to  examine  the  person  of  liim 
who  accompanied  me;  and  as  we  took 
our  leave,  she  lay,  pale  as  ashes,  with 
her  head  upon  the  bosom  of  her  friend, 
and  waved  her  hand  in  silence  to  us 
both. 

Intimacies  are  not  always  the  growth 
of  time  only;  and  circumstances  will  as 
suddenly  create  as  destroy  them.  The 
transactions  of  the  night  had  made  the 
Indian,  as  I  long  continued  to  call  him, 
and  myself,  in  some  measure  friends; 
and  wiien  we  came  to  the  door  of  the 
hotel,  where  he  intended  to  sleep,  he 
pressed  me  to  go  in  with  him:  but  as  I 
could  not  pay  for  a  bed  I  objected  to 
this,  and  said  I  thought  it  too  near  day 
to  lie  down:  in  which  he  agreed,  but 
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insisted  on  my  sitting  with  him,  and  talk- 
ing over  the  recent  occurrence. 

With  this  proposal  I  complied,  both 
from  my  wish  to  be  further  acquainted 
with  him,  and  from  a  sort  of  dread  which 
inspired  me  of  encountering  my  own 
thoughts  in  the  gloomy  mood  I  was 
then  in. 

On  entering  the  coffee-room,  we 
placed  ourselves  near  the  fire;  and  the 
stranger  having  ordered  some  hot  wine, 
began  by  remarking  that  every  one 
could  not  boast,  as  he  could,,  of  getting 
into  two  such  scrapes  in  one  night,  and 
getting  out  of  them  unhurt;  "  But  youj 
good  sir,"  said  he,  "  have  really  played 
your  part  most  handsomely  ;  you  first 
saved  my  money;  next  ventured  your 
neck  to  save  two  pretty  women,  andv 
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of  them  fall  in  love  with  you.  I  per- 
ceive she  was  previously  your  acquaint- 
ance, and  will  not  be  sorry  to  thank  you 
after  she  has  consulted  her  looking-glass 
to-morrow — or,  I  believe  I  should  say 
to-day,  for  it  is  past  three  o'clock." 

I  knew  not  what  answer  to  make; 
and  he  went  on  :  "  Tell  me,  how  is  alt 
this }  Do  not  take  offence  at  mv  free- 
dom,  but  explain  why  it  is  that  I  see  a 
gentleman,  whose  appearance  and  qua- 
lifications are  such  as  yours,  in  raiment 
which  distress  only  should  wear. — Ex- 
cuse me  a  moment  longer,"  he  conti- 
nued, observing  I  was  going  to  speak, 
"  and  do  not  imagine  me  capable  of  say- 
ing this  from  a  vulgar  motive  of  prying 
into  the  secrets  of  another :  my  means 
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are  very  ample;  ftiy  purse  at  your  ser- 
vice; and  my  friendship,  if  you  will  ac- 
cept it,  I  also  offer  you,  persuaded  that 
it  cannot  be  misplaced.  Besides,  to  en- 
courage you,  I  shall,  with  your  leave, 
freely  tell  you  in  a  few  words  who  I  am. 
I  am,  then,  an  adventurer,  and  totally 
alone  in  the  World;  but  one  on  whom 
Fortune  has  smiled.  I  have  already 
told  you  that  I  left  England  when  a 
boy:  this  is  but  the  fourth  day  since  my 
return  to  it,  after  aft  absence  of  many 
years,  during  which  I  endured  some 
misfortunes,  not  necessary  to  trouble 
you  with  at  present;  and  then  obtain- 
ing a  lucrative  situation  in  the  East  In- 
dies, amassed,  1  hope  honourably,  mo- 
ney enough  to  afford  me  the  enjoyments 
of  life  in  my  own  country;  to  which. 
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as  my  love  of  pleasure  exceeds  my  love 
of  gold,  I  have  returned  before  age  or 
siekiiess  have  impaired  my  faculties. 

"  Of  my  family  I  have  heard  nothing 
whatever  for  such  a  number  of  years, 
that  I  suppose  there  is  not  one  of  them 
, remaining:  yet  should  an  only  sister, 
whom  I  fondly  loved  in  childhood,  be 
still  living,  her  society  would  in  some 
degree  recompense  me  for  the  loss  of 
my  parents,  and  agreeably  diminish  that 
sense  of  cheerless  independence  which  I 
foresee  will  otherwise  deprive  me  of  hap- 
piness." 

I  first  thanked  him  for  his  polite  and 
generous  offers,  and  for  the  confidence 
he  had  reposed  in  me ;  and  then,  ac- 
quainting him  with  my  name,  repeated 
such  particulars  of  my  story  as  would  I 
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thought  amuse  him ;  leaving  out,  how- 
ever, many  parts  of  importance  to  my- 
self 3  but,  conscious  tliat  this  proceeding 
was  disingenuous,  begged  he  would  al- 
low me  until  the  following  evening  to 
answer  some  of  his  questions  3  as  by  that 
time  I  should  be  able  to  inform  him  whe- 
ther I  stood  on  the  brink  of  ruin  and  de- 
spair, or  of  felicity. 

He  several  times  exclaimed  that  my 
reply  was  exceedingly  mysterious 5  but 
that,  although  he  could  not  step  between 
me  and  the  affliction  I  might  apprehend, 
he  should  consider  it  unkind  if  pecu- 
niary difficulties  made  any  part  of  the 
uneasiness  1  suffered.  I  again  requested 
him  to  suspend  his  inquiries  for  some 
hours,  and  said,  that  as  it  was  now  day, 
I  should  retire  to  my  lodging  for  a  little 
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while,  and  return  in  sufficient  time  to 
attend  him  to  the  house  of  the  lady  in 
Pall  Mall. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  I  thank  you ;  but 
I  really  have  no  great  inclination  to  pay 
the  visit  so  immediately  :  in  a  day  or  two 
perhaps  I  may  go  :  but  as  you  are  an 
acquaintance,  and  may  have  some  pri- 
vate business  with  the  taller  of  the  two, 
you  can  call,  and  afterwards  let  me  know 
the  event,  if  you  will  take  so  much  trou- 
ble; for  I  must  candidly  tell  you,  that  I 
came  to  England  to  be  free,  and  relish 
not  the   plan  of  fetters,   even  those   of 
love,  so  soon  after  my  arrival.  —  Plague 
on  the  little  fair-haired  seraph,  and  her 
graceful    attitudes,    and    tremors,    and 
*     clinging  about  my  neck  !    I  cannot  drive 
her  from  my  recollection. No,  Mr. 
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Ardent;  go  by  yourself.  I  have  no  idea 
of  being  taken  prisoner  in  this  manner 
by  panting  bosoms  and  taper  fingers; 
and  all  without  the  common  civility  of 
a  warning  ! " 

Perplexed  as  I  was,  I  could  not  resist 
laughing  at  this  queer  ^^?7n-soliloquy ; 
and  told  him  I  positively  would  not  go 
without  him  ;  or  if  I  did,  it  should  be  to 
fetch  his  seraph  to  see  him  before  he 
h^d  washed  his  face ;  which  was,  toge- 
ther with  his  hands  and  clothes,  as  well 
as  my  own,  begrimed  with  smoke  :  and 
then,  he  promising  to  have  breakfast 
ready  for  me  against  my  return,  I  left 
him,  and  repaired  to  my  city  lodging. 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Which,  as  being  the  last,  contains  the  con-' 
elusion* 

I  NOW  put  myself  into  the  best  dress  I 
possibly  could ;  though  so  much  agi^ 
tated  by  various  feelings,  that  I  scarce* 
ly  knew  what  I  was  doing.  I  cannot 
say  whether  I  was  miserable  or  happy; 
but  I  know  that  I  was  almost  crazed :  I 
applied  my  shaving  brush  to  my  teeth, 
and  about  an  ounce  of  charcoal  denti- 
frice, to  my  chin;  and  I  concluded  that 
the  devil  was  certainly  in  the  buttons  of 
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iTiy  waistcoat,  from  the  obstinacy  with 
which  they  refused  to  do  their  duty. 
At  last  the  affair  w^as  adjusted;  ahd 
though  I  did  not  look  quite  so  like  a 
footpad  as  the  night  before,  yet  I  can 
assure  my  gentle  reader  I  was  by  no 
means  a  beau. 

I  hurried  back  to  the  hotel,  and 
there  found  the  stranger  dressed  and 
waiting  for  me:  but  no  sooner  had  I  set 
eyes  upon  him  than  I  saw,  what  could 
not  before  have  struck  me,  a  most  ex- 
traordinary resemblance  in  countenance 
and  form  to  Arabella;  and  stood  breath- 
less and  undecided  before  him.  "  If  it 
should!"  I  cried;  "  can  it,  sir,  can  it  be 

possible is  your  name  Rivers }  '*    He 

seemed  much  surprised,  and  replied  that 
it  was  his  name,  and  that  he  imagined 
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he  had  already  told  it  to  me;  then 
smiling,  asked  whether  he  was  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  have  forgotten  an  old 
friend. 

1  assured  him  that  I  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  known  to  him ;  adding, 
that  he  strongly  resembled  one  whose 
name  was  the  same  as  his,  and  whom  I 
esteemed  beyond  comparison  more  than 
any  person  living; — using  this  subterfuge 
with  a  view  of  doubling  his  sister's  plea» 
sure  and  his  own  at  the  approaching  in- 
terview :  for  that  he  was  the  brother  of 
Miss  Rivers,  supposed  to  be  lost,  was  be- 
yond a  doubt.  But  indeed  it  cost  me 
some  pains  to  dissemble  my  thoughts, 
or  even  to  bear  the  commotion  they  ex- 
cited in  my  soul ;  because,  admitting 
tliat  Arabella  were  at  liberty,  and  still 
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partial  to  me,  of  which  I  was  dubious,'  I 
might  in  her  brother  have  found  one 
who  would  oppose  instead  of  being  the 
advocate  of  my  presumptuous  wishes. 

The  moment  of  trial  however  was  at 
hand ;  and  though  too  early  for  a  fa- 
shionable visit,  at  twelve  I  proposed  our 
going  to  Pall  Mall ;  not  without  being 
diverted  at  Rivers's  reluctance,  and  his 
jests  at  my  impatience  atid  disregard  of 
etiquette. 

We  were,  I  believe,  expected;  for 
the  instant  I  knocked,  the  door  flew  open; 
and  an  orderly  old  man,  not  in  livery, 
anticipated  my  question,  and  desired  us 
to  walk  in. 

Rivers  declaring  he  felt  extremely 
awkward  at  the  idea  of  all  this  formality, 
begged  of  me  first  to  see  the  lady  of 
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the  house,  and  then  send  or  come  down 
for  him,  as  I  thought  proper;  and  said 
that  afterwards  he  would  make  the  best 
excuse  he  could  for  not  appearing  imme- 
diately when  I  did. 

To  this  I  gladly  acceded ;  and  he 
was  shown  into  a  lower  room,  whilst  I 
sent  up  only  my  own  name,  and  had 
not  long  to  wait  for  the  summons  to 
ascend.  In  an  apartment  richly  fur- 
nished, and  not  injured  by  the  accident 
of  the  preceding  night,  I  found  Ara- 
bella alone:  she  rose  on  my  entrance, 
and  in  her  expressive  face  displayed  the 
embarrassment  of  real  pleasure  and  af- 
fected coldness;  perhaps  had  it  not 
been  my  wish  to  read  this  in  her  dear 
animated  countenance,  I  should  not 
have  been  so  quick-sighted ;  but  read  it 
k2 
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I  did;  and  emboldened  by  the  disco- 
very, by  the  consciousness  of  not  merit- 
ing her  disesteem,  and  the  happiness  I 
had  in  store  for  her  when  my  Indian 
friend  should  be  introduced,  I  flew  over 
to  her,  called  her  my  Arabella,  seized 
her  hand,  and  pressed  it  to.  my  lips. 
Her  eyes  then  plainly  said  I  was  a  dar- 
ing man,  and  as  plainly  that  she  did  not 
think  me  an  undeserving  one.  In  less 
than  three  minutes  I  had  explained  my 
situation,  and  the  cause  of  my  abrupt 
departure  from  France;  towards  the 
end  of  one  more,  a  tear — but  not  of 
sorrow — had  trickled  down  her  glowing 
cheek ;  and  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
fifth,  I  had  kissed  it  away. 

I  am  fond   of  love-scenes,  but  not  of 
describing   them;    and   have    therefore 
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compressed  the  above  into  as  small  a 
compass  as  can  well  be  conceived ;  and 
indeed  I  defy  Tacitus  himself  to  have 
dispatched  a  battle  in  fev^er  words. 

Arabella  now  inquired  for  my  friend, 
in  a  tone  of  voice  which  confirmed  a 
notion  I  had  entertained  of  her  having 
been  strangely  affected  at  seeing  him. 

I  replied  that  he  would  presently 
wait  on  her,  but  had  desired  me  to  at- 
tend her  first,  and  prepare  her  to  hear, 
through  him,  some  account  of  a  brother 
whose  memory  I  knew  was  dear  to  her. 
At  hearing  this  she  trembled  greatly, 
and  grew  so  pale  as  to  alarm  me ;  but 
recovering  herself  said,  that  the  sound 
of  my  companion's  voice,  and  something 
in  his  countenance,  had  strongly  recall- 
ed to  her  the  image  of  her  ])rother  ;  and 
K3 
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that  his  being  able  but  to  speak  of  one 
she  loved  so  v/ell.  and  had  so  long  la- 
JTiented,  would  be  a  gratification  ; — yet 
that  the  accident  was  surprising,  amaz- 
ing, wonderful !  This  was  my  time:  I 
left  the  room,  and  finding  Rivers,  de- 
sired him  to  follow  me.  When  we  en- 
tered, Arabella  was  standing  near  a  win- 
dow^ and  I  whispering  her  name  to 
him,  announced  his  aloud,  and  —  Nature 
did  the  rest. 

Seldom  has  there  been  a  more  extra- 
ordinary, a  more  pathetic,  or  a  more  in- 
teresting exhibition,  on  the  stage  or  in 
real  life,  than  what  now  took  place. 
They  sprang  into  each  other's  arms  -, 
they  separated,  gazed  in  silence,  em- 
braced again,  and  mutually  wept  with 
delight 
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When  they  became  more  composed, 
I  was  not  forgotten,  but  kindly  reproach- 
ed by  both  for  the  deception  1  had 
practised;  and  Rivers  assured  me,  that, 
as  be  had  it  in  his  power,  so  was  it  his 
intention  to  be  most  amply  revenged  of 
me ;  but  that  he  could  not  be  more  ex- 
plicit, until  he  had  first  heard  the  lead- 
ing circumstances  of  his  sister's  life, 
"  Let  us  not,  Arabella,"  said  he,  "  waste 
time  m  conjecturing  the  cause  of  our 
ignorance  of  even  each  other's  existence, 
but  tell  me  quickly  the  meaning  of  what 
I  see:  orphans  I  know  we  have  long 
been,  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
world;  yet  how  is  it  that  I  perceive 
you,  my  Bell,  surrounded  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  affluence,  without  a  pro- 
tector; and  dressed  in  the  habit  which 
K  4 
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affliction  puts  on,  while  content  and  joy 
sparkle  in  your  eyes  ?  explain  this  to 
me,  I  conjure  you.'* 

I  rose,  and  would  have  retired,  but 
they  both  refused  to  let  me  go  ^  and 
Arabella  said,  pointing  to  me  and  look- 
ing at  her  brother,  "  Mr.  Ardent  has 
beeil  long  my  faithful  friend,  and,  under 
Heaven,  the  preserver  of  my  life  5  and 
if  any  thing  could  add  to  my  obligations, 
his  being  this  day  the  instrument  of  our 
happy  re-union  has  increased  my  grati- 
tude. 

"  Hereafter  you  shaH  learn  what  led 
me  to  the  acquaintance  of  one  whose 
name,  brother,  you  must  remember;  old 
Sir  Robert  Rivers."—"  Perfectly  well/' 
he  replied;  "  but  he  has  been  dead 
these  many  years." — "No,"   said  she; 
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**  not  many  months:  last  year  I  attend- 
ed him  to  France,  where  we  remained  long 
enough  to  witness  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  royal  interests,  and  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  escape  in  safety  on  board 
of  an  English  ship  of  war.  Soon  after 
our  return  to  England,  Sir  Robert,  who 
was  extremely  old,  was  attacked  by  ill- 
ness in  this  house,  and  in  three  weeks 
expired;  leaving  me  (I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it  myself)  in  possession  of  a  small 
estate  in  Yorkshire,  and  of  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the 
funds;  with  no  other  restrictions  than  a 
request  that  I  would  protect  a  young 
French  lady,  whom  you  saw  last  night, 
and  who  is  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman 
deprived  of  property  and  life  by  the 
troubles  in  his  own  country  -,  and  also 
Kd 


pay  one  hundred  pounds  a-year,  Mr. 
Ardent,  to  our  old  friend,  M.  Marboeuf, 
who  accompanied  us  to  England." 

We  both  of  course  expressed  our 
wonder  and  satisfaction  at  this  singular 
narrative;  though  I  greatly  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  my  congratulations,  for  rea- 
sons not  necessary  to  dwell  on;  nor  was 
my  trepidation  lessened  as  she  thus  con- 
tinued:—  '*  My  happiness,  unluckily, 
does  not  depend  on  riches,  but  on  the 
will  of  one  to  whom  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  but  within  consecrated  walls 
—I  gave  my  heart;  and  whose  pride 
is  such  that  I  suppose  he  would  refuse 
my  hand,  though  I  were  to  request  his 
acceptance  of  it;'*  saying  which  words, 
she  extended  it  to  me  with  the  air  of  a 
person  who  designed  to  leave  it  in  my 
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possession,  if  1  chose  to  keep  it.  Never 
having  heard  of  any  one  in  my  circum- 
stances refusing  such  an  offer,  I  had  no 
precedent  for  rejecting  it ;  and  so,  in 
my  confusion,  said  something  which  I 
cannot  precisely  now  remember,  but  it 
implied  rather  more  than  a  half-con- 
sent ;  and  her  brother  taking  both  our 
hands  in  his,  joined  them  together: 
when,  instead  of  embracing  that  mo- 
ment to  draw  myself  out  of  such  a  di- 
lemma, I  fear  I  made  matters  worse,  by 
throwing  my  arms  round  Arabella's 
lovely  neck,  and  acknowledging  that 
her  behaviour  was  to  me  the  signal  of 
unmerited  and  unutterable  joys. 

"  When  you  have  done  kissing  one 
another,'*  said  Rivers,  "  I  have  a  piece 
of  intelligence.  Ardent,  to  communicate 
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to  you,  and  Arabella  may  listen,  if  she 
thinks  fit;*'  and  pulling  from  his  pocket 
a  bundle  of  parchments,  tied  with  red— - 
or — black  tape  —  indeed  1  cannot  be 
positive  which,  but  I  believe  it  was  red — 
he  loosed  the  string,  and  separating  se- 
veral memorandums,  said,  that  on  leav- 
ing India,  and  declaring  his  intention, 
when  he  reached  England,  of  visiting 
shire,  he  was  desired  to  be  the  bearer 


of  papers  addressed  to  the  care  of  an 
agent  in  London,  for  the  advantage  of 
the  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  reverend 
Howel  Ardent  of  Oakley,  for  v/hom  he 
was  to  make  strict  inquiries  :  "  In  short," 
said  he,  "  I  have,  without  making  any 
inquiries  at  all,  but  merely  by  being 
stopped  by  robbers  on  Westminster 
Bridge,  found  the  very  person  whom  I 
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should  have  sought  for  ;  and  am  now  to 
inform  you,  Mr.  Ardent,  that  remit- 
tances have  been  made  by  the  English 
agents  of  the  late  Mr.  Philip  Ardent^ 
your  uncle,  as  he  terms  himself,  which 
will  allow  of  your  dressing  a  little  better 
than  you  do  at  present ;  and  in  some 
degree  preserve  your  dignity  from  the 
degradation  of  being  solely  the  obliged 
party  in  your  compact  with  Arabella. 
I  knew  this  before  we  set  out  to-day 
upon  our  visit;  but  instinct  induced  me 
to  suppress  the  information,  and  mclined 
me  to  plot  against  you,  v/hilst  you  were 
laj^ing  a  trap  for  me.'* 

He  then  asked  me  if  my  uncfe  was 
not  thought  rather  a  particular  man  in 
our  family;  and  on  my  admitting  that 
he  was,  he  proceeded  :  "  There  is  an  in- 
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junction  respecting  this  legacy  which 
you  may  think  unpleasant.  Your  bene- 
factor enriches  you  on  condition  that 
you  take  the  surname  of  a  Russian  lady 
to  whom  he  was  attached,  and  whose  fa- 
miliar appellation  was  Kyrillounana- 
ritchkinawischnievvolotscthokk."  To 
which  I  replied,  that  I  had  not  the  least 
objection,  provided  Arabella  bad  nonej 
and  she  remarked  that  it  would  look 
usighty  prett}^  on  a  ticket. 

In  serious  fact,  then,  my  uncle  had 
by  his  will  made  me  his  heir,  and  that 
to  the  extent  of  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year ! 

My  triumph  was  now  great  indeed ; 
but  I  can  honestly  affirm,  that  my  first 
emotion  of  pleasure,  on  discovering  that 
I  was  wealthy,  arose  from  the  idea  of 
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giving  ease  and  happiness  to  my  dear 
and  venerable  parents  in  their  old  age  ; 
and  in  addition  to  this  was  the  delight- 
ful and  flattering  reflexion  of  Arabella's 
disinterested  love. 

I  had,  besides,  a  design  of  first  asto- 
nishing Dyer  and  Gay,  and  then  of 
serving  them  both  essentially.  In  short, 
such  a  refiner  of  the  human  heart  is 
prosperity,  that  all  my  projects  were  of 
a  generous  cast;  and  I  believe  I  almost 
wished  Markhamin  distress,  that  I  might 
relieve  him.  It  so  happened,  however, 
that  with  regard  to  him  my  charity  was 
not  put  to  the  test ;  but  I  was,  on  the 
contrary,  in  a  short  time  obliged  to 
mortify  him,  by  a  daily  display  of 
health,  wealth,  and  happiness,  as  much 
superior  to  any  thing  he  ever  enjoyed. 
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as  a  draught  of  water  to  a  thirsty  man  is 
more  grateful  than  to  one  who  had 
never  been  dry. 

Rivers  and  I  were  now  ordered  to 
withdraw,  but  invited  to  return  to  din^ 
ner;  when  Arabella  promised  her  bro- 
ther the  conipany  of  the  young  emf- 
grant,  and  me  the  indulgence  of  again 
seeing  my  old  friend  Marboeuf. 

Great  were  my  ecstacies^  too  great 
for  words,  and  even  for  thought.  We 
hastened  together,  without  speaking,  to 
the  hotels  and  there  shutting  ourselves 
up  in  a  room,  sat  for  nearly  half  an 
hour  in  a  state  of  silent  rapture;  the 
happiness  I  experienced  being  but  lit- 
tle superior  to  that  of  my  companion,, 
to  whom  his  native  land  now  opened  a 
thousand  new  and  delicious  prospects. 
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When  I  could  collect  myself  suffici- 
ently, I  resolved,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
take  Dyer  by  surprise,  and  afterwards 
Gay;  and  finally,  when  secure  in  the 
possession  of  my  Arabella,  to  pay  a  vi- 
sit to  Oakley,  and  introduce  her  to  my 
family.  This  being  decided  on,  I  ob- 
tained money  from  Rivers,  and  return- 
ed to  my  lodging,  discharged  my  debts, 
and  left  my  address;  and  in  a  hackney- 
coach  removed  the  few  articles  I  was 
worth  to  the  hotel:  after  which,  hav- 
ing some  time  to  spare,  we  went  toge- 
4;her  to  my  uncle's  agent,  who  put  the 
business  in  such  a  train  as  to  afford 
me  a  certainty  of  arranging  every  thing 
in  a  few  days  at  farthest;  and  in  the  in- 
terim accommodated  me  witha  thousand 
pounds  for  my  present  expenses. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  our  recep- 
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tion  in  Pall  Mall  was  a  warm  one,  or 
that  the  day  pas&ed  rapidly  over.  •  The 
good  MarboBuf  embraced  me  with  the 
fervour  and  affection  of  a  parent;  and 
Mademoiselle  La  Rive  (who  endeared 
herself  to  Rivers  and  me  by  her  fond 
attachment  to  Arabella)  spoke  English 
tolerably,  and  added  to  a  pretty  little 
figure,  and  a  really  beautiful  face,  not 
only  the  charms  of  vivacity  peculiar  to 
her  country,  but  a  sweet  voice  and 
great  skill  in  music;  and  committed 
such  depredations  on  Rivers*s  heart  ^s 
to  convince  me  that  she  will  shortly  be 
the  sister-in-law  of  her  protectress. 

I  have  already  said  that  Arabella  had 
a  pure  and  noble  mind;  and  w^as  conse- 
quently incapable  of  so  far  mistaking 
vice  for  virtue; as  to  imagine  prudery  or 
affectation  becoming.    She  therefore  rea- 
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dily  indulged  me  with  a  private  audi- 
ence, and  graciously  acquiesced  in  my 
proposal  of  a  speedy  union ;  for  which  I 
thanked  her  with  more  kisses  than  I 
have  now,  in  this  the  closing  scene  of 
my  memoirs,  leisure  to  enumerate;  and 
soon  after,  her  brother  and  I  went 
away. 

Just  as  we  were  at  home,  I  thought 
I  saw,  by  the  light  of  a  shop  window, 
the  face  and  figure  of  Dyer;  and  re- 
questing Rivers  to  step  in  before  me, 
turned  round,  and  tapped  my  friend  on 
the  shoulder.  He  knew  me  directly; 
and  with  one  of  his  sorrowful  smiles, 
asked  what,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  I 
was  about  in  that  polite  quarter  of  the 
town;  adding,  that  I  could  not  retort 
the  question,  for  he  was  but  that  instant 
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arrived,  and  proceeding  to  look  for  me 
in  Eastcheap.  As  it  was  not  very  late 
I  determined  to  amuse  mvself  with  him> 
and  begged  he  would  go  into  the  coffee- 
room,  as  I  had  some  business  to  commu- 
nicate. 

He  seemed  surprised,  but  complied 5 
and  as  Rivers  was  gone  to  bed,  and  the 
place  vacant,  I  had  a  better  opportu- 
nity of  executing  my  purpose.  When 
we  were  seated,  I  observed  that  I  was 
very  desirous  of  something  to  drink; 
and  he  replied  that  it  was  exactly  his 
own  case,  but  that  we  ought  to  go  in 
search  of  refreshment  to  a  more  humble 
house  of  entertainment;  "  for  I  con- 
clude," said  he,  with  a  nod  of  his  head, 
"  that  we  have  not  the  price  of  two 
draughts  of  porter  between  us," 
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To  this  I  made  no  reply,  but  called 
to  the  waiter  for  a  bottle  of  madeu'a  and 
a  decanter  of  water ;  and  on  hearing 
the  words.  Dyer  got  up,  and  stared  as 
he  had  done  when  we  met  in  the  print- 
ing-room: so  that  I  could  hardly  keep 
my  countenance.  But,  his  astonish- 
ment was  beyond  all  description  when 
he  saw  me  take  out  several  bank-notes  of 
fifty  pounds  each,  and  pretend  to  count 
them.  *'  Heaven  and  earth  ! "  he  cried, 
*' Ardent!  what   is  all   this?— -has  the 

lottery  " **  Yes,   my   dear    friend,'* 

said  I,  "  the  lottery  has  at  last  pro- 
duced us  such  a  prize  as  will  pay  for 
more  porter  than  we  shall  ever  drink, 
and  repay  us  for  all  our  past  depriva- 
tions." And  I  then  briefly  related 
enough  to  set  his  mind  at  ease  5  though 
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I  did  not,  without  much  argument,  con- 
quer the  scruples  of  his  delicacy,  at  the 
idea  of  obligation,  even  to  me,  for  as- 
sistance. I  told  him  1  should  at  another 
time  unfold  to  him  a  plan  I  had  formed 
for  his  advantage,  insisting  on  his  ac- 
ceptance of  a  hundred  pounds  on  the 
spot:  and  in  this  I  should  not  have  pre- 
vailed, but  for  a  question,  to  which  h^ 
could  only  give  such  an  answer  as  I 
wished — viz.  Whether,  if  he  were  in 
my  place,  he  should  not  do  as  I  did  ? 

A  bed  being  ordered  for  him  in  the 
house,  we  drank  our  wine,  while  he  de- 
scribed, in  strong  and  afflicting  terms, 
the  wretchedness  he  endured  as  a  school- 
master's assistant;  and  fairly  confessed'" 
he  had  come  to  town  with  a  determina- 
tion of  again  rather  employing  his  pen  as 
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formerly,  than  any  longer  lead  the  life 
he  had  lately  experienced. 

„  It  may  easily  be  conceived  with 
what  unfeigned  pleasure  I  felt  it  in  my 
power  to  rescue  this  enlightened  and 
honourable  man  from  his  hard  fate.  I 
next  day  introduced  him  to  Rivers  5  and 
between  us  we  concerted  such  a  scheme 
as,  without  wounding  his  acute  feelings, 
enabled  us  shortly  after  to  secure  him, 
for  the  future,  a  handsome  indepen- 
dence. 

As  I  was  meditating  in  what  manner 
to  apprise  Gay  of  the  alteration  in  my 
circumstances,  I  received  a  letter  from 
him,  in  which,  after  saying  that  he  knew 
me  to  be  struggling  with  difficulties  in 
London,  he  presses  me  to  come  to  him, 
u'nder  a  variety  of  obliging  pretences; 
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such  as  his  being  in  want  of  society,  and 
requiring  the  aid  of  a  friend  in  a  matter 
of  some  moment,  &c. ;  also  mentioning 
tliat  in  a  day  or  two  he  purposed  going 
upon  business  to  Oakley,  where  he  wish- 
ed me  to  meet  him. 

This  was  suited  to  my  designs :  I  an- 
swered that  I  should  be  there  within  a 
certain  time :  and  in  less  than  a  week,, 
affairs  being  expedited  by  my  agents,, 
and  a  splendid  equipage  and  rich  liveries 
got  ready  at  my  request  by  Rivers,  I  was 
blessed  with  the  hand  of  my  incompara- 
ble Arabella;  who  was  given  away  by 
her  brother,  in  the  presence  of  Made- 
moiselle la  Rive,  M.  Marbceuf,  and  my 
faithful  friend  Dyer,  at  St.  George's 
church,  Hanover  Square;  and  on  the 
following    morning  we    left   town   for 
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Oakley ;  Mademoiselle  la  Rive,  my 
brother-in-law,  and  the  good  Marbceuf, 
taking  charge  of  the  house  in  our  ab- 
sence. 

We  arrived  there,  by  easy  stages,  in 
our  post-chariot,  on  a  fme  sunny  day  at 
noon  J  the  approach  of  such  a  gay  and 
fashionable  machine  to  the  village  draw- 
ing forth  more  than  half  its  inhabitants, 
who  could  scarcely  abstain  from  shout- 
ing at  the  sight  of  my  beauteous,  blush- 
ing Arabella.  Of  myself,  whom  they  did 
not  recognise,  they  said  I  was  a  proper  tall 
man,  and  a  lord.  On  driving  up  to  the 
door  of  the  Three  Pigeons ^  I  discerned  a 
party  at  some  distance,  consisting  of  my 
father,  mother,  and  sisters,  Dick,  and 
Gay,  all  proceeding  slowly  in  a  different 
direction  from  that  of  the  inn,  and,  as  I 
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supposed,  going  to  enjoy  the  fine  wea- 
ther in  a  walk  that  I  knew  to  be  a  fa- 
vourite one  with  our  family,  and  which 
lay  in  ^  rocky  field  at  the  river  side. 

I  could  not  have  schemed  any  thing 
better  than  this;  and  accordingly  hand- 
ing Arabella  out  of  the  carriage,  re- 
quested her,  when  convenient,  to  ac- 
company me  in  search  of  rny  humble 
frierids.  This  ^he  declared  her  willing- 
ness to  do  instantly,  with  a  grace  pecu- 
liarly her  own ;  atid  taking  my  arm,  we 
walked  down  the  street ;  not  a  few  spec- 
tators gazing  on  us  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance ;  and  amongst  them,  Ned  Blunt, 
"whd  having  a  seaman's  eye,  soon  disco- 
vered'iile,  and  with  a  manly  warmth 
that  charmed  me,  but  amazed  my  smii- 
ing  partner,  ran  over  to  me,  and  clap- 
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plug  his  stump  to  his  hat,  by  way  of  po- 
liteness, caught  one  of  my  hands  in  his^ 
and  cried  out,  "  Master  Ardent,  don*fc 
take  it  ill  if  I'm  so  bold ;  but.  Ma'am " 
(looking  at  Arabella),  "  I  can't  help  it-— < 
for  I  do  suppose  you're  his  lady. — And 
so  Heaven  has  heard  mine  and  my  Sal's 
prayers  for  him,  and  sent  him  prospe- 
rity, apd  what's  better,  a  handsome 
wife  to  share  it." — At  which  effusion  of 
good-nature  and  gallantry  Arabella  ap- 
peared ;nore  lovely  than  esv.er;  a^d  tak- 
ing the  brave'  tar  by  the  hand,  told  him 
she  knew  her  obligations  to  him  al- 
ready, and  hoped  his  Sal  made  him  as 
happy  as  he  deserved  to  be;  whilst  I 
sli,pped  twenty  guineas  into  his  pocket, 
apd  bid  him  give  himself  and  his  wife  a 
holiday  for  our  sak^s. 
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We  then  continued  our  walk,  and 
passing  the  church,  saw,  as  I  expected, 
in  the  field,  the  party  we  were  in  search 
of. 

It  is  totally  impossible  to  do  justice 
by  description  to  this  interview ;,^r.to 
tell  with  what  irresistible  endearments 
my  Arabella  ingratiated  herself  with 
each  happy  and  astonished  individual. 
I  must  therefore  leave  these,  and  several 
subsequent  occurrences,  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  my  readers  5  premising,  that  they 
cannot  represent  to  themselves  greater 
instances  of  human  happiness. 

In  less  than  two  months  Arabella  had 
it  in  her   power  to   put   Gs^y  into  pos- 
session of  a  living  worth  seven  hundred^ 
po^uids  a  year>  when  my  pretty  Olivia 
became  his  wife :    and   I   having  pur- 
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chased  a  property  in  our  own  neigh- 
bourhood, on  which  there  stood  a  su- 
perb modern  house,  removed  my  dear 
father  and  his  family  into  it,  until  the 
rectory,  which  he  would  not  leave,  was 
repaired,  or  rather  thrown  down  ami 
rebuilt  on  a  capital  plan ;  and  where  I 
had  the  proud  pleasure  of  seeing  my  af- 
fectionate mother  and  him  living  in 
their  old  age,  amidst  the  increasing  Iov6 
and  veneration  of  all  around  them  ;  my 
gentle  Arabella  contributing  by  every 
kind  and  tender  attention  to,  their  in- 
dulgence: nor  has  she  lost  their  fa- 
vour by  presenting  them  with  a  very 
fine  grandson,  called  by  my  father's 
name. 

My  elder  sister's  admirer  grows  so 
impatient,  that  I  think  her  heart  will  not 
l3 


hoJchout  much  longer;  and  Dick  hav- 
ing expressed  a  wish  to  wear  a  scarlet 
coatj  has  obtained  a  cornetcy  of  dra- 
goons, by  the  generosity  of  my  brdther- 
iri-lavr. 

Could  every  thing  go  on  as  srnoothly 
in  the  world  as  in  a  romance,  I  should 
be  able  to  add,  that  I  had  received  rity 
excellent  friend  Sowerby  under  my  I'oof ; 
but  fate  denied  me  that  enjoyment ;  for 
he  was  scarcely  liberated  from  France 
when  he  obtained  the  command  of  an- 
other ship,  and  was  killed  on  his  own 
quarter-deck.  But,  to  make  me  some 
amende,  the  papers  have  bestowed  the 
highest  praises  lately  on  the  gallant  Or- 
lop, who  is  captain  of  a  frigate,  and  has 
for  his  first  lieutenant  my  brother  Howel ; 
6f  whom  he  speaks  in  strong  terms  of 
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approbation,  in  a  recent  dispatch  to  the 
commander  in  chief. 

Ned  Blunt  has  a  vahrable  fer'm, 
whicli  I  procured  him  on  my  land; 
and  by  his  spirit,  industry,  and  steady 
attachment  to  me  and  mine,  shows 
gratitude  that  would  not  disgrace  a  no- 
bler name. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  my 
jnore  than  ever  amiable  Arabella  hasi 
promised  to  accompany  me  in  an  excur- 
sion to  Bruce  Abbey,  which  I  feel  great 
curiosjty  to  view  in  its  original  gloomy 
state ;  and  afterwards  have  some  inten- 
tion of  fitting  it  up  for  a  summer  resi- 
dence. 

I  greatly  doubt  if  any  maa  ever  de- 
served as  much  felicity,  and  am  almost 
sure  no  one  has  ever  enjoyed  more  than 
l4 
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iias  fallen  to  my  lot.  ^I  ath  also  perfect- 
ly persuaded  that  accident;  and  riot  airj^ 
merit  of  mine,  has  prod iiceditl  att<f/tn-- 
deed,  on  reviewing  the  career  ^that'^^I 
have  run,  am  inclined  to  attribute  iifi'3^ 
success  as  much  to  the  cause  assigned^; 
for  it  by  my  mother,  as  to  any  thing 
else ;  for  she  often  exclaims,  "  Child, 
child,  happy  was  the  day  for  you  that  I 
persuaded  Mr.  Ardent  to  call  you  after 
your  uncle,  and  make  you  the  third 
George  of  your  family."  With  submis- 
sion to  her,  however,  I  think  the  frac- 
ture which  I  inflicted  on  the  face  of  my 
father's  old  clerk,  is  not  without  its 
claim  on  the  occasion. 

But  the  truth  is,  and  my  father 
scarcely  denies  it  any  longer,  that  in 
this  world  our  adversity  and  prosperity 
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have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  our  up- 
right or  evil  deportment  j  the  recompense 
of  the  former,  and  the  punishment  of  the 
latter,  being  reserved  for  that  future, 
vt^herein  the  changes  and  chances  of  mor- 
tality shall  be  no  more> 


THE  ENDi 
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bouiid  in  morocco.     P^ice  71.  7s. 

Ditto,  ro^-al  quarto,  ditto.     Price  .31. 
Ditto,  derny  quarto,  in  calf.     Price  21. 

29.  RECyEIL  DES  PIECES  DE  THEATRE, 
haes  par  M.  Le  Texier.  Eight  voisi  octiavo.  Price 
21.  16s. 

30.  JOAN  !  By  Matilda  Fitzjohn,  Four  vols. 
Price  16s.  sewed. 

31.  LETTERS  ON  THE  FEMALE  MIND, 
its  Powers  and  Pursuits  j  with  particular  ReferenccJ 
to  the  dangerous  Opinions  contained  in  the  Writings 
of  Miss  M.  Williams.  Second  edition.  Two  vols. 
Price  8s.  sewed. 

32.  ADDRESS  TO  A  YOUNG  LADY,  on  her 
Entrance  into  the  World.  Two  volumes  octavo. 
Price  10s. 

33.  ODDITIES  AND  OUTLINES.  By  E.  M. 
Two  volumes  foolscap  octavo.     Price  K^s. 

34..  THE  ART  OF  HORSEMANSTLP,  altered 
and  abbreviated  according  to  the  Principles  of  the 
late  Sir  Sidney  Meadows.  Illustrated  by  Thirty 
Copper-plates,  by  Strickland  Freeman,  Esq.  In 
6nd  vol.  quarto.     Price  2l.  12s.  6d. 

35.  OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    HORSE'ST 


BOOKS   PUBLISHED  BY  J.  CARPENTER. 

FOOT,  illustrated  by  Plates.    By  Strickland  Free- 
man, Esq.     Quarto.     Price  ll.  1  Is.  6d.  boards. 

36.  TOUR  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  With 
Views.  By  J.  Hassel.  Two  vols,  octavo*  Price 
ll.  lis.  6d. 

Large  Paper  Copies.     Price  Three  Guineas. 

37.  ALPHONSO  DI  BORGO;  or,  a  Sentimen- 
tal Correspondence  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Price 
3s.  6d. 

38.  THE  BRITISH  POETS,  124  vols.  Price 
12l.  12s.  sewed. 

39.  SWIFT'S  WORKS.  A  new  edition.  Nine- 
teen vols,  octavo.     Price  71.  12s.  boards. 

Ditto,  printed  on  royal  paper.     Price  1  ll.  8s. 
Ditto,  in  21  vols,  royal  18mo.     Price  4l.  4s. 

40.  JOHNSON'S  WORKS.  Twelve  vols,  oc- 
tavo.    Price  4l.  4s. 

Ditto.    Twelve  vols,  royal  18mo.     Price  2l.  8s. 

41. LIVES    OF    THE    POETS. 

Three  vols,     octavo.     Price  ll.  Is. 

Ditto.    Three  volumes  royal  18mo.     Price  12s. 

42. RAMBLER.  Three  vols,  oc- 
tavo.    Price  ll.  Is. 

Ditto.     Four  vols.  12mo.     Price  14s. 

Ditto.     Three  vols,  royal  1 8mo.     Price  12s. 

43.  SPECTATOR,TATLER,  and  GUARDIAN. 
Fourteen  vols,  octavo,     A  new  edition..    Price  6l. 


"BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  J.  CARPENTER. 

44..  SPECTATOR.     Eight   vols,   octavo.     Price 
21.  16s. 

Ditto.     Eight  vols.  12mo.     Price  ll.  4s. 

45.  A  NEW  COLLECTION  OF  ENIGMAS, 
CHARADES,  TRANSPOSITIONS,  &c.    Price  4s. 

46.  THOMSON'S  SEASONS.     Foolscap  octa- 
vo.    Price  5s.  q  r>?;;/l>M-H 

47.  MILTON'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  by 
Todd.     Six  vols,  octavo. 

Ditto.    Four  vols,  foolscap  octavo.    Price  ll.  Is^ 

48.  MILTON'S  PARADISE  LOST,  by  Gillis. 
12mo.     Price  4s. 

Ditto.     Foolscap  octavo.     Price  6s. 
Ditto.     18mo.     Price  2s.  fid. 

49.  THE  WORKS  OF  FRANCIS  RABELAIS. 
Translated  from  the  French.  A  new  edition.  In 
four  vols.  12mo.     Price  ll.  Is. 

Ditto.     Demy  octavo.     Price  2l.  2s. 

50.  YOUNG'S  NIGHT  THOUGHTS.  Octavo. 
Price  7  s. 

Ditto.      1 8mo.     Price  3s.  6d. 
5L  POPE'S  HOMER,   by  Wakefield.     Nine 
vols,  octavo.    Price  4l.  boards.   Large  paper,  5l.  8s. 
Ditto.     Four  vols,  foolscap  octavo.    Price  1 1.  4s. 
Ditto.     Four  vols.  18rno.      14s.  boards. 

52.  POPE'S  ILIAD.     12rao.     Price  Is. 

53.  ODYSSEY.     12mo.     Price  4s. 


NEW  MUSIC  PUBLISHED  BY  J.  CAHPENTEK. 

54.  NUGENT'S  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY.     Price  5s. 

Ditto.     Square  12mo.     Price  Cs. 

55.  CAROLINE.     Three  vols.     Price  10s,  6d. 

56.  GIL  BLAS,  in  Italian.     Four  vols.  l«s. 

57.  WERTER,  in  Italian.     Two  vols.  ,8s. 

58.  The  First  Number  of  ILLUSTRATIO:^^ 
of  some  of  the  most  REMARKABLE  SCENES  in 
SCOTLAND.  By  William  Scrope,  Esq.,  F.  L.  S. 
Each  number  will  contain  three  Engravings,  from 
Paintings  by  the  Author,  executed  by  J.  Landseer, 
Engraver  to  the  King. 


NEW  MUSIC,    "By  THOS,  MOORE,  Esq, 

1.  A  CANADIAN   BOAT  SONG,    arranged    for  three 
\oiees.     Price  3s. 

2.  OH,  LADY  FAHl !     Price  3s. 

3.  SEQUEL  TO  "  OH,  LADY  FAIR  !  »     Price  Js. 

4.  COME  TELL  ME,  SAYS  ROSA.     Price  Is.  6d. 

5.  FLY    FROM   THE  WORLD,  O  BESSY,    TO   ME. 
Price  Is.  6d. 

6.  NOW  I.ET  THE  WARRIOR  WAVE  HIS  SWORD. 
(A  Glee.)     Price  2g.  6d. 

7.  FAREWELL  BESSY.     Price  Is.  6d. 

8.  SIGH  NoT  THUS,  OH,  SIMPLE  BOY.     (A  Glee.) 
Price  2s. 


NEW  MUSIC  PUBLISHED  BY  J.  CARPENTER. 

9.  SWEET  SEDUCER.     Price  Is.  6d. 

10.  CAN  I  AGAIN  THAT  FORM  CARESS?    Price  Is.  6d. 

11.  GOODNIGHT!     Price  3s. 

12.  WHEN  TIME  WHO  STEALS.     Price  Is.  fid. 

13.  THE  WREATH  YOU  WOVE.     Price  Is.  6d. 

14.  FRIEND  OF  MY  SOUL.     Price  Is.  6d. 

15.  DID  NOT.     Price  Is.  6d.  ' 

16.  COME  TO  THESE  SCENES  OF  PEACE.    (A  Glee.) 
The  music  and  words  by  the  Rev,  W,  L.  Bowles.     Price  3s; 


Ellerton  and  Byworth,  Printers,  Johnson's,  Court,  Fleet  Street. 
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